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69 Years of Unsurpassed Service * 


OR .69 years the North German 
Lloyd has rendered unsurpassed 
service to transatlantic travelers. That’s 
why you hear the: seasoned traveler say, 


“Once the Lloyd, always the Lloyd”. 


Many innovations in comfort and con- 
venience on board ships originated 
with this line. The equipment, menus, 
attendants, comforts and conveniences 
aboard the palatial steamers of the 
Lloyd have been maintained at the 
highest standard year in and year out. 

PHILADELPHIA, 15th & Locust Sts. 


DETROIT, 236 Lafayette Bldg: 
SAN FRANCISCO, 118 Sansome St. 


BALTIMORE, Charles & Redwood Sts) NEW ORLEANS, 734 Union St. 
BOSTON, 192 Washington St. 
GALVESTON, 2107 Ave. C72 


NORTH GERMAN 


LOYD 


f 


If you would travel to Ireland, England, 
France, Germany or other European 
Countries in luxurious comfort,in com- 
mand of all the conveniences of your 
home or your favorite hotel, choose the 
steamers of the North German Lloyd. ze 


Before booking passage to Europe, it 
will be to your advantage to consult the 
North German Lloyd, or a Lloyd agent. 
Every local tourist or ticket agent is 
a Lloyd agent. 


Booklets on request, address 
32 Broadway, New York City. 


CHICAGO, 100 N. LaSalle St. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 794 Main St. 
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Trunks and Luggage 
‘For the Nagration South 


—or for globe trotting anywhere. Trunks and luggage that 


indicate the good taste of their owners wherever steamer, 


train or motor may take them 


LUGGAGE 


Fitted Suit Cases and Overnight Cases of seal 
Morocco, cowhide, pigskin and other leathers 
with silver, enameled, gilt plated, colored cel- 
luloid or 14-karat gold fittings. Variously 
PRICECauaeye Wen suNy- MTS l2s 5 Oto; $1265.00 


Unfitted Suit Cases, Gladstone Bags, Kit Bags 
of various leathers such as .cowhide, walrus, 
pigskin. Variously priced . $14.00 to $90.00 


Womens Dressing Cases of Morocco and’ 


cowhide with shell and amber-celluloid fit- 
tings. Variously priced . . $14.00 to $45.00 


Men’s Dressing Cases of seal, cowhide or pig- 
skin, with ebony, shell or amber-celluloid 
fittings. Variously priced . $5.00 to $73.00 


Black Enameled Duck Suit Cases and W eek- 
end Cases. Variously priced $6.75 to $40.00 


FIRST FLOOR 


FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 


New York 


TRUNKS 


Wardrobe Trunks . . $37.00 to $238.00 
Dress Drunksie <5 147 Sito, 155200 
Steamemmlrunks’ 3 2 = 14. 00ito 41130100 
Steamer Wardrobe Trunks 24.50 to 128.00 
Hat and Shoe Trunks . 25.00 to 360.00 


Trunks with Door Openings 


One model . . $85.00 to $200.00 
Another model. . . . 75.00 to 180.00 


SIXTH FLOOR 


Leather Cushions 
$4.50 to $15.00 ° 


Motor Luncheon Sets 
$28.00 to $60.00 
FIRST FLOOR 
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MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 7000 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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WINTER CRUISE 


to the 


WEST INDIES 


@A delightful midwinter Cruise to the romantic Spanish Main, 
visiting Havana, Panama, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Virgin Islands, 

Barbados, Trinidad & Venezuela, with 24 days of sunny sailing and 
sightseeing ashore. Q Sailing on February 25, on the S.S. ‘‘Columbus” 
of 32,000 tons register, the newest of the world’s great liners and the 
only one ever to Cruise the Caribbean. She is half as large again as 
any ship sailing to the West Indies and immeasurably superior in 
equipment and luxurious comfort. @@An exceptionally interesting 
series of shore excursions by launch, automobile & special train is 
included in the price. This is a special Ray mond-Whitcoms feature 
which was introduced in West Indies Cruises last year. QIn 
the West Indies, as in other fields, the Raymond- Whitcomb 
Cruises are always the smartest. 


Suites (bedroom, sitting room & bath)—$2150 to $3250 
Rooms with private bath—$1625 to $2500 

Other rooms—$375 to $1600 

Send for the Book— 

“The West Indics” 


For summer travel consider the RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE which will sail on June 29 for Ice- 
land, North Cape, Norwegian Fjords, Scandinavian Cities. 


New York Philadelphia 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 


Chicago 
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SPRING CRUISE 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


@ The first Cruise to the Medilerranean at its ideal season, after 
the winter rush is over. Q It will sail on April 3 and passengers 
who return immediately can be in New York by May 15—only 
six weeks after leaving. @¥or those travel-wise persons who plan 
a visit to Europe in Spring (which is a delightful & uncrowded time) 
it offers a most attractive alternative for the usual trans-Atlantic 
voyage. @ From New York to Naples it is only two weeks longer 
than the regular mail boats, and in its course visits Madeira, Cadiz, 
Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Sardinia, Tunis, Malta, Athens, the Greek 
Islands & Sicily—with generous provision for sightseeing. @ The 
Cruise-Ship is the newest liner of the Cunard fleet—the ‘‘Ca- 
rinthia”’ of 20,000 tons register—and the route has character- 
istic old-world ports not previously on cruises. 

Suites (bedroom, sitting room & bath) —$3250 
Rooms with private bath—$1700 to $2500 

Other rooms—$625 to $1775 
Send for the Book— 


“Spring Mediterranean” 


The 4th RAYMOND-WHITCOMB ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE will sail on October 16, 1926 on the S.S. “Ca- 
rinthia” & will visit New Zealand, Australia & Tasmania. 


Cor. Beacon & Park Streets, Boston 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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ON THE WORLDS LARGEST SHIP 


Superlative Accommodations — Superlative Service 


The sumptuous verandah of the Regal Suite. At the left are huge plate glass 
windows through which one has an uninterrupted view of the sea. 


Floor plan of the Regal Suite showing verandah, drawing room, two masters’ / 
bedrooms, three baths and servants’ quarters adjoining. va 


Write our nearest office about your travel plans and let us send he 
helpful literature on the summer season abroad. vA 


Company’s Offices 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


HE Majestic offers in her Regal Suite the most lux- 

ufious and most expensive accommodations on 
any transatlantic liner. Yet the traveler who books even 
at the minimum rate of $265 enjoys the same delight- 
ful cuisine, the same broad decks and charming pub- 
lic rooms, the same Pompeiian swimming pool and 
sports facilities and all the manifestations of flawless 
White Star service which are at the disposal of the 
occupant of the Regal Suite. 


The Majestic, like her channel squadron associates— 
the Olympic and the Homeric, — offers a complete steam- 
ship service. Her second cabin accommodations, priced 
at $147.50 up, are recognized as superlative values by 
congenial and cultivated travelers. Her Tourist Third 
Cabin accommodations at $102.50 have proved espe- 
cially popular with college men and women. 


Just as the Majestic is supreme among the de luxe liners, 
so the Minnekahda of the Atlantic Transport is supreme 
in Tourist Third Cabin. This splendid ship is unique 
in that she is devoted exclusively to Tourist Third Cabin 
passengers. Round trip $200. 


A notable feature of our fleet is a group of cabin ships 


carrying only Cabin Class and Third Class. Cabin 


accommodations $135 up. ($130 up, from Boston and 
Montreal). 


The 105 splendid ships in our services offer a total 
of 226 passenger sailings to the convenient European 


ports in 1926. 


Every Travel Requirement 


Regular schedules from New York, Boston and Montreal to 
Liverpool, Plymouth, Southampton, London, Queenstown 
(Cobh), Cherbourg, Boulogne, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


With these vast facilities we are prepared to 

meet every requirement, regardless of your 

destination or the size of your vacation 
budget. ( 


MAJESTIC 
‘World’ Largest Ship 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


- ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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KYOTO’S STREET OF THE THEATERS 
Kyoto, the ancient capital of Japan, is still the center of art in that country. There is no more characteristically Japanese city, for its foreign popula- 
tion is small and Kyoto has been left almost untouched by western civilization, In the manufacture of art metal work, ceramics, fans, dolls, silks and 
other stuffs Kyoto holds first place in the cities of the Empire. The city is a mine of interest for the art lover. Tokyo, perhaps because of its nearness 
to the sacred mountain of Fuji-san, has taken from Kyoto its political importance as the capital, but it can never replace the older city in the affections 
of the Japanese or of the sight-seer. The Emperor Kwammu planned Kyoto after the Chinese city of Changan, meaning Continuous Peace, and 
divided it into twelve hundred and ten squares. 
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"TO THE TOP OF JAPAN’S SACRED MOUNTAIN 


The Ten Stations of Fuji-san—Night in a Rest Hut—The Aged Climber of the 
Sacred Mountain—Into the Cauldron of Asama 


S 


} Asama. Each holds out to the climber its own particular 
i attraction. The Sacred Mountain draws its hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims each summer, while the country’s largest 
active volcano must be content with its thousands. 

Having been brought up on a farm, I know what it is to be 
too tired to rest. But a day of pitching hay is mild exercise 
compared to climbing Fuji-san. The Sacred Mountain has an 
odd number of feet—12,365—but it is easy to remember by this 
simple rule—a thousand for each month of the year and one for 
each day. And climbing Fuji means going up 12,365 feet, for 
you start practically at sea level. 

_ We had arrived in Japan in early summer, and I recall that 

climbing Fuji shared with earthquakes as one of the chief topics 
of conversation. It was one of those things that everybody had 
done or expected to do some time. I soon became familiar with 
that old Japanese saying: “He’s a fool who never climbs Iuji- 
‘san, but he’s a darn fool who does it twice.” 

Fuji is about forty miles from Tokyo, and on a clear day the 
peerless peak may plainly be seen from the higher points of the 
city. Perhaps the most popular route up the mountain starts 
from Gotemba, a 
station town where 
‘many Japanese and 
not a few foreign- 
ers have their sum- 
‘mer villas. We de- 
cided to go that 
way—Johnson and 
‘I and one of our 
Japanese office 
is who eagerly 
accepted our offer 
to go along as a 
Msort of general 
manager of the ex- 
pedition, 

- The expedition 
“manager had his 
troubles right away 
in getting an auto- 
‘mobile at Gotemba. 
It was five miles to 
Subashiri, where 
the ascent really~ 

begins, and we had 
no desire to tire 

‘ourselves out be- 
fore we started to 
climb. Finally, by 
agreeing to pay 
‘several yen more 
than a reasonable 
Bice, we got the 
jidosha or auto- 
‘mobile, and. we 
ere on our way. 


T YHE two most famous mountains of Japan are Fuji and 
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JAPANESE COUNTRYSIDE IN APRIL 


The rather odd physical configuration of Japan gives it a number of temperatures and several distinct 
and very uncertain climates. The call of the young year may bring the plum blossoms out in all their 
beauty in February and the land may be quick with spring and bright with flowers, but a sudden 


change may bring snowstorms even in April and May, to the vast disgust of the children, 
oriental thrift the Japanese utilize their hillsides for the growing of crops, and this sometimes leads to 
disaster when the torrential rains roar down the mountains. 


: By Henry Kinyon 
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The nature of the road left us small reason to feel sorry for those 
walking pilgrims whom we passed. But we managed to save 
some time and landed in front of a little inn at Subashiri a little 
before noon. 

While Hiyama-san, our expedition manager, made arrange- 
ments for our lunch and for a coolie and horse to carry our food 
and coats up the mountain, Johnson and I stretched out on the 
soft mat floor of the inn and tried to store up enough rest to 
last a while. 

We had decided to get only one horse. We would take turns 
at riding, if we got too tired. That was only one of the mistakes 
we allowed our expedition manager to make. My advice to any 
prospective Fuji climber is to have a horse all for himself, and 
be sure it is understood that the horse is to go to the Eighth 
Station. We had no such understanding, and as a result our 
coolie and horse deserted us at the Fifth Station. 

We had heard about the ten stations on the path up Fuji. 
That didn’t seem so bad. We started off in high spirits to the 
tune of polite sayonaras from all the people around the inn, none 
of us caring, of course, to ride at first. That was about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. On the edge of the village we stopped 
at an old shrine to 
get our mountain 


staffs. These were 
of smooth white 
wood. It is the 


custom to have the 
stamp of each sta- 
tion burned upon 
them, and thus they 
make suitable sou- 
venirs of the pil- 
grimage. It also 
serves as another 
method by which 
the  station-house 
kKieepie tsi extract 
small change from 
the pocketbooks 
passing by. 

After about an 
hour we came to 
what we supposed 
was the first sta- 
tion, but which 
proved only to be 
the place where the 
bashas, queer one- 
horse carriages, 
turned back. It 
was a busy and in- 


teresting. Little 
place. Upward 
bound pilgrims 


were piling out of 
their bashas, and 
returning pilgrims 


With true 
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were piling in. There were congregated also scores of others, 
mostly on foot, a few with horses. We had thought of halting 
a moment until we found out that it wasn’t the first station, then 
we decided to push on. We soon got a taste of what we thought 
was real climbing, and the poor old horse was a very popular 
animal the rest of that afternoon. 

The path led at first through a forest, the trees becoming 
smaller and smaller until at dusk we crossed the timber line and 
came out upon a bleak, steep slope of: cinders and ash, relieved 
here and there by a short, boulder-strewn stretch pitched at a 
rather milder angle. 

It was worth all 
the climbing we had 
done to sit there so 
far above the 
world’s lower levels, 
in the vast and chilly 
stillness, and gaze 
down into the dark- 
ening valleys. But 
our view was soon 
cut off by a mist that 
became heavier as 
night settled down 
ipO Dats ein Wne 
pushed on, climbing 
a few steps and rest- 
ing and climbing 
again, as long as we 
could see. Then we 
felt our way through 
the black mist, 
knowing the Fifth 
Station couldn’t be 
very far ahead. It 
was about eight 
o'clock when we 
reached the Fifth 
Station, and as soon 
as we found that 
they would take us 
in for the night, we 
quickly decided not 
to try to push on to 
the Sixth, as we had 
hoped to do. 

Our coolie an- 
nounced to our ex- 
pedition. manager 
that he had to go 
back because there 
was no place to keep 
his horse. We were 
surprised and sullen 
at first, but Hiyama- 
san advised us to 
pay the coolie and 
let him go. Since 
there seemed noth- 
ing else to do, we 
complied. Our 
doubts were con- 
firmed when we 
started out again in 
the early morning 
and found several 
horses sheltered in 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific. 


priests, and over thirty million worshipers. 


Korea sent Buddhist statues 
Japan, belongs to that division of Buddhism 


niches in the rock 
around the station 
hut. 


A night, or part of a night, spent in a station hut on the slope 
of Mount Fuji is something not soon to be forgotten. These 
little, low huts of rough stones are built up at irregular intervals, 
wherever the old mountain affords a space large enough and 
smooth enough for a site. They are as busy as beehives for 
about a month or six weeks in the early summer, and then the 
snows come.and drive the keepers down into the valley and cover 
the huts over until another summer rolls around. 

Inside, the hut was more like a cave. Every availablé inch of 


A KOMU-SO PRIEST OF NARA WITH HIS STRANGE HEADDRESS AND FLUTE 


Buddhism is represented in Japan by more than seventy thousand temples, more than fifty thousand 
y \ These are divided into fourteen chief sects and seventy- 
four branches. Buddhism came into Japan from Korea jn the sixth century when the Emperor of 
and books to the Emperor of Japan. 
known in India, 
Northern School. Perhaps the chief value of Buddhism to Japan has been in its educational influence 

for from the first the Buddhist Priests were scholars and teachers. , 
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space seemed already occupied by pilgrim climbers, but the keep: 
ers worked on the good old principle that there is always room 
for one more—or three, as we happened to number that many. 
Since we were foreign guests we got what would compare with 
the bridal suite in any modern hotel, but which in this case was 
only a space about six feet square which the keepers usually 
reserved for themselves. All around us, as thick as they could 
lie, men and women and children, covered the floor, some sleep- 
ing, but most of them only making a pretense at sleep. 

Around the fire at the other end of the hut was a chattering 
group of pilgrims, 
some going up, some 
coming down, but 
each with an appe- 
tite and no lack of 
things to talk about 
to the total disre- 
gard of the others 
who were trying to 
get a little rest. The: 
air was thick and 
heavy with the 
smoke and fumes of 
burning charcoal 
and with the smell 
of hot rice and sake. 

We had some rice 
to help out the sand- 
wiches and cake 
which we had 
brought along. , 

Foreigners always 
attract a great deal 
of interest in an out- 
of-the-way place like’ 
that. Two Japanese’ 
girls, who should 
have been asleep, 
found it especially 
amusing to watch us 
spread out our fu- 
tons, comforters, 
and try to make our- 
selves comfortable 
in the Japanese man- y 
ner. We were quite 
as much amused at 
them as they were 
at us. 

There were creép- 
ers as well as climb-_ 
ers in that assembly, 
as we soon found ~ 
out. I had a good 
laugh at one poor 
fellow who jumped 
up out of a sound 
sleep and gave him- 
self a resounding 
slap on the thigh, 
preliminary to a 
more careful search 
for the little bed-fel- 
low which, I imagine, 
he never found. 
With some getting 
up and going out 
and others coming 
in and taking their 
places, the chatter 
and clatter around the fire, and the stinging, smelly air, there was, 
of course, no real sleeping for us. But we did manage to relax 
somewhat. At three o’clock we were up and on our way again. 

From there to the top was a fight that required the last bit of 
our strength and determination. More than once as we sat awhile 
to rest, I wondered what the use of it all was, and why we didn’t 
do the sensible thing and give up. But we had started to the top, 
and to the top we were going. 

One of our disappointments was that the morning was still 
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The creed, as. it is accepted in 
the birthplace of Buddhism, as the 
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‘misty, and we had 
‘no view of the sun- 
rise. I shall never 
forget what a pic- 
‘ture Johnson made 
as, haggard and woe- 
begone, he leaned 
against the mist. 
‘Neither, he = says, 
will he forget the 
sight I made. Many 
a time, ona particu- 
larly steep stretch of 
the zigzag path, 
twenty or thirty 
steps were all we 
could possibly make 
our legs do. Then 
we would rest and 
do twenty or thirty 
steps more. ‘The 
Japanese _ pilgrims 
who passed us were 
about evenly divided 
between those going 
up and those coming 
down. 

_ After a while we 
got up above the 
cloud, and looking 
down and around 
was like gazing out 
upon a_ sea_ that 
moved but made no 
sound. Now and 


then through a break in the clouds we had a view into the green 
and sunlit valley far below. And nearer at hand was another 
fascinating spectacle—the stream of humanity all clad in their 
white pilgrim garments, with wide straw hats, swarming up and 
swarming down like great white ants on the zigzag path both 
above and below us. 
which tinkled as he climbed, and the different groups chanted a 
prayer to the god of the mountain, like some primitive laboring 
song, as they struggled upward step by step. 

At the Eighth Station we met with an interesting group. A 
well-to-do merchant, fourscore years old, was making the trip 


with his son and 
grandson. The old 
man had gone as far 
as he could go on 
horseback, and, his 
son and grandson 
were helping him 
the rest of the way. 
The old fellow had 
determined to visit 
the shrine at the top 
of the Sacred Moun- 
tain before he died, 
and he was doing it. 

We reached the 
top at nine o'clock. 
Another of my last- 
ing memories of the 
iip. is, how © we 
Sprinted as we 
reached the compar- 
atively level path 
that led us under the 
torti to the little 
shrine. »» We had 
won our race, and 
we were proud of 
ourselves, for we 
knew many had 
tried to reach the 
top and had failed. 
But ‘our pride was 
not equal to the fur- 
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MOUNT FUJI-SAN FROM A TEAHOUSE WINDOW 


Fuji-san, the sacred mountain of Japan, is 12,365 feet high; as many thousands of feet as there are 

months in the year and as many more hundreds as there are days. The record time for climbing 

the mountain, eight hours, is held by an Englishman. The vista from the summit seems limitless 

and, indeed, Fuji can be seen from thirteen provinces. According to tradition the sacred mountain 

rose from the plain in a single night in 286 B. C., coincident with the forming of the great depression 
now covered by the waters of Lake Biwa. 


Each of the pilgrims carried a little bell j 
eral yards farther on. 


had been lost or discarded along the way. 


COUNTRY WOMEN LOADED WITH FUEL 


As one rides towards Fuji-san, preparatory to making the climb, one meets men and women along 

the way who look wonderingly at the “foreign-devil” who is about to placate the gods of the moun- 

tain. During the climbing season between fifteen and twenty thousand people make the pilgrimage 

up Fuji-san, and as this season lasts only through July and August, there is an almost continual 

stream of climbers, some on their way up and others coming down. In olden times women were 
not permitted on the sacred summit, but this ban has been removed. 
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ther task of taking 
us around the rim of 
the crater, no matter 
how interesting it 
might, and did, ap- 
pear. We were glad 
just to stretch out in 
the sun and lie and 
doze. 

Besides the little 
shrine on the sum- 
mit there were ten or 
a dozen other little 
stone huts, shops of 
different sorts, and 
makeshift inns. A 
single telephone wire 
ran to the very top 
of the mountain, and 
one of the Tokyo 
newspapers kept a 


reporter up _ there 
during the pilgrim- 
age months. We 


had barely enough 
energy left to sign 
our names in a visi- 
tors’ book which he 
kept. Then we 
found that a couple 
of young women we 
knew back in Tokyo 
were also on Fuji 
that day. What 
pride we had in our 


achievement at reaching the top quickly disappeared when the 
Japanese reporter told us that the two women had gone on the 
trip around the crater that we were too tired to make. 

At noon we concluded it was time to start down. We decided 
to leave the path and take it right down the cinder slope. 
fun at first, just to raise our feet and put them down again sey- 
We had our shoes covered with straw 
sandals, but these were soon worn away and we got tired of 
stopping to fix them or to hunt up others, better than ours, which 
Although the descent 
iook us only about an hour, what a strenuous hour it was, for 


It was 


the constant holding 
back made us quite 
as tired in a differ- 
ent sort of way as 
the climbing had 
done. 

It was in July, 
1920, that Bryant 
and I decided to 
climb Asama. The 
old mountain had 
had a bad spell in 
March and had 
heaved out some 
boulders, described 
by the Japanese pa- 
pers to be as large 
as boxcars, and had 
scattered cinders 
and ashes for miles 
around, much to the 
detriment of the lit- 
tle truck gardens. 
But since then she 
had been, with the 
exception of a black 
puff now and then, 
as mild and peaceful 
as an old crone 
smoking her pipe be- 
side the chimney. 

We engaged .a stu- 
dent of Waseda 
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University, who 
was_ spending 
the summer 
there, to act as 
guide and help 
us carry some 
Comt jar coats 
which we were 
told we would 
need at the top. 
We started out 
in the late after- 
‘noon in an auto- 
mobile, which 
was supposed to 
take us as far as 
it could go. It 
really took us as 
far as the driver 
wanted to go, 
and as the road 
was too rough 
and rocky for us 
to tell whether 
other cars had 
gone farther, we 
let him off. We 
had been fooled 
again, just as 
the coolie with 
the horse fooled 
us on Fuji. 

But we were 
fresh and rear- 
ing to go, so what did it matter if we had to walk an extra mile 
or So. Anyway, old Asama was only some eight thousand feet 
high and Karuizawa has an elevation of about four thousand 
feet. We didn’t worry much about the remaining four thousand 
feet. 

We walked until we began to stumble and fall over the rocks 
and ditches in the darkness, then we lighted our little paper 
lanterns and walked some more. The slope was beginning to 
get fairly steep, and there was a dashing mountain stream just 
below us on our left. Altogether, it was such a situation as made 
us welcome the little teahouse which about that time loomed up 
out of the darkness ahead. There our guide advised us to sleep 
until midnight or after. We did our best to follow his advice, 
but we had the same sort 
of luck that I had expe- 
rienced in the Fifth Sta- 
tion hut on the slope of 
Fuji-san. 

We started out again 
about one in the morn- 
ing, each with his little 
lantern. The first hour 
was easy enough, and 
then the fun began. We 
crossed the timber line, 
passed over a nearly 
level stretch of cinders 
and ashes, and found 
ourselves at the foot of 
a slope much steeper 
than anything I had gone 
up against on the Fuji 
trip. And to make mat- 
ters worse, here was no 
zigzag path with solid 
footing—only the slight- 
est sort of a trail over 
the loose and_ slippery 
cinders. 

The scores of dancing 
lanterns on the side of 
the mountain above us 


broken ground yields but scant harvests. 


WOMEN BURDEN BEARERS ALONG THE ROAD 


Farming in Japan, as in most old world countries, is not by any means as simple as it is in America. 
of the land is terraced for rice crops, and on these terraces centuries of labor have been expended. 
Only about one-tenth of the country is under actual cultivation, a 
great portion of the land never having been cleared of timber. 

hard-working, thrifty people, having little and doing much. 


PILGRIMS WAITING TO ASCEND FUJI-SAN 


Japanese pilgrims on their way up the sacred mountain wear strips of straw matting around 
their shoulders for protection against rain, and large straw hats to guard against sunburn. 
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further relieved 
by the cheerful 
calls of the Jap-” 
anese to each) 
other through 
the intervening 
darkness. 

At about three 
or three-thirty, 
after what 
seemed the stif- 
fest bit of climb- 
ing we had en- 
countered, the 
dull gray light 
of early dawn 
came. stealing 
down upon us, 
We put out our 
lanterns and 
took stock of. 
our. surround-. 
ings. We found 
that we were on 
a very narrow 
ledge above a 
ta ravine whose 
(Publishers’ Photo Service) bottom was lost 

far below in the 
Much dim light, and 
Newly back of us was 
Like most peasants, those of Japan are a an almost per- 
pendicular wall. 
We decided it 
would be just as well to rest a few minutes more until the light 
made us more certain of our footing. The ledge sloped gently” 
upward, and what a relief it was after the strenuous climbing we 
had just finished. In places the ledge narrowed until there was 
barely room to pass. 

As we came up above the sheltering wall, we were soon aware 
of the volcanic presence. Now and then as we scrambled on 
toward the top we were forced to take shelter from the fumes 
behind a boulder and hold our handkerchiefs over our noses. 
We had visions in those moments of having to give up the trip 
though the goal was right before us. But these moments were 
brief. The old mountain proved to be in one of her friendliest 
mooas, and we met but little opposition in our trip right up to 
the rim of the crater. 

There, I must say,/ I 
met with some disap- 
pointment, for I had ex- 
pected to look down up- 
on a bit of Inferno it- 
self. Instead, there was 
a huge bowl of steam 
which now and_ then 
seemed to take on the 
slightest tinge of pink 
far down in its depths. 
This steam, or smoke, 
we did not know which 
to call it, oozed up and 
flowed over the rim of 
the crater, and the howl- 
ing wind caught it and 
flung it in streaks of 
gray far in every direc- 
tion around us. 

Not until then had we 
needed our extra coats. 
The gale was as cold as 
it was strong. We moved 
around more to the lee- 
ward side of the crater 
and took shelter behind 
some boulders to await 


The name Fuji is said to have been given to the mountain by the primitive Ainus t h . 
and below us made a M P bebop A hed 

b 1 omen TI it represented their Goddess of Fire. A native proverb remarks that “There are two kinds that great and silent 
eautitul sig t. 1€ of fools in Japan; those whe have never climbed Fuji, and those who have climbed it Sunrise whose coming 
tedium of the climb was s twice.” (Continued on page 42) 
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The record of the rocks in Glacier Park is amazing. 


ON THE TRAIL AT THE FOOT OF GOAT MOUNTAIN 
One can see the laminated belts of yellow, red, buff, blue, 
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green and grey that mark the layers of prehistoric seas on mountains that now jut thousands of feet above sea level. 
Twenty years ago scientists believed that this was entirely due to volcanic action. but today they are less sure. The 
current belief appears to be that what happened here was similar to what happens to a rubber ball when you press 
\e it—it goes in at one point to bulge out at another, or bursts. Perhaps when Atlantis sank the seas rose over the Rockies. 


TRAV ERSING AMERICA’S RIDGE-POLE 


The Marvelous Record of the Rocks—How to Climb Glaciers—Death Traps of 
the Rockies—When the Sabre-toothed Tiger Roamed California 


By Acnes C. Laut 


This is the second of a series of six articles by Miss Agnes C. Laut on the 
wonderland of the great Northwest, especially that section which centers in 


Glacier National Park. 


The first article, “The Glacier T.and of the Blackfeet,” 


was published in the January issue of TRAVEL 
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i HE distance from the Big Tree Lodge to the Cut Bank Fork 
is roughly about sixteen miles. Then you begin to swerve 
directly away from the Blackfoot Reserve to the border of 

the Park at Lower Lake St. Mary, in all a ride from the starting 

point of thirty-two miles. Many people will see here nothing but 
the brown rolling couteaus of the foothills and an endless suc- 
cession of gravel banks. Yet the rolling foothills are the deposits 
of glaciers that go back before recorded time and the pebbles of 
the gravel banks were the sand-paper that polished and cut the 
celestial peaks to the beauty of St. John’s Apocalypse. 

Sticking up where the most unseeing eyes must read is the sign 

“The Divide.” Here the streams behind go to the Gulf of Mex- 

ico and the streams ahead to Hudson Bay. On the Cut Bank 

Ridge you are six thousand feet above sea level—much higher 

than cloud line at sea level, much higher than the aeroplane flies 

in exhibition pranks. It isn’t necessary to tell you to brace up. 

The high clear air has done that for you; and though the trail 

begins cork-screwing down about two thousand feet, it is now 

plunging through forests as erect as a pole, where fire has never 
run; and you are so high you can see over the forest top to the 
peaks known as “the Shining Mountains” since white men first 
glimpsed them, some time between 1737 and 1741, when La 

Verendre first reached the streams of the Upper Missouri; and 

every mile of the way you can read the record of the rocks - the 

first highway caused by the glaciers, the next by the streams, the 
next by the game foot-marks and the fourth by man following the 
game, And here the labyrinths of mountain ranges begin to lift 
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not as a bare backbone dividing the continent East and West by 
a long wall North and South, but as a backbone with huge sharp 
ribs running out East and West; and it is between these nineteen 
ribbed spires that you are permitted entrance and will find the 
real mountains. 

Use your eyes now and the brain behind your eyes; for nature 
tells no secrets to sluggards. You are plunging down hairpin 
curves through forests. Here, sheer closeness to the trail edge 
opens a vista. There, the Park rangers have felled a few trees 
to open a view. These forests are as different from the West side 
as the Arctics from the Tropics. Birch bole ghosts stand amid 
the lodge pines, the blue spruce, the trembling aspens and shrubs 
of every variety found in a.millionaire’s garden; and they are 
all free, here, in your garden. In the bright sunlight, the waters 
tumbling over the gravel beds below may not look milky; but on 
a cloudy day, you will see that they are milky—the sign of ap- 
proach to glaciers from the fine silt, just as leaping pure blue 
crystal waters are the sign of snow fields or naked hard rock. 
If the car spins along with a modulated hum, you will see deer 
jump back in the dark thicket; but you will see more deer on a 
trail up the West side farther from the hunting grounds of the 
Blackfoot Reserve. Buntings, warblers, finches, chickadees, bob- 
o-links have been hopping up all along the road making the air 
tinkle for twenty miles. Blue bells ring as you pass. Brown- 
eyed Susans stare. Little monkey flowers, laugh. Indian-paint- 
brush flaunts. The wind flower tosses out her tresses like the 
Undines of the cataract spray—“Here I am! I may not be as 


BLACKFEET SALUTING THE SUN IN THEIR CAMP IN CUT BANK 


Traditionally the Blackfeet were sun-worshippers, and today one can still see the red circle of the sun on their tepees. 
borders on the eastern side of the Park, and the Indians can often be seen roaming the old lands that were once theirs without restriction. 
mountains were first discovered by white men at some time between 1737 and 1741, when La Verendre feached the streams of the Upper Missouri. On 
the Cut Bank Ridge one finds oneself six thousand feet above sea level, much higher than the cloud line at sea level itself, and higher than the: 


aeroplane flies in exhibition stunts. 


rainbow tinted as the mermaid in the cataract, where the water 
ouzel sings; but the lark sings above me with a silver piccolo 
from a golden throat; and when my tresses blow, you always 

know winter’s past, spring’s here—the snow is out of the passes 
and summer is setting the glaciers booming in waterfalls. With- 
out me to herald the spring, what would that water ouzel do for 


her spray? I tell when the waters are to be released from their 
ice prisons. You couldn’t dig out a single trail if I didn’t come 
first.” 


Everybody has livened up. Everybody is talking. The ozone 
has gone to heads and hearts; but has a single soul noticed a 
little tragedy in the middle of the road? Where wind flowers 
poked a purple helmet up at the edge of the receding snows, there 
was a thrumming and stamping in these forests. The rabbit was 
calling his mate; so was the mountain grouse, commonly called 
“the fool hen.” Now her little family of twelve to twenty-two 
have hatched out and to avoid drowning, the little ruffled mother 
leads them to the trickle of mountain sprays rather than deep 
pools, where they can peck the pollen of the blooming flowers 
and steal a dry berry left clinging to some winter stem and pilfer 
the new seedlings, not yet hard, but good green salads for baby 
indigestion; and the proud little dad takes his stand on guard 
with a strut of new fatherhood, every feather of his ruffled neck 
up and his tail erect as a vain pigeon. Alas and alas, in a Park 
where hunting is prohibited, he does not fear man; and when he 
saw the big car preceding ours, he had stepped right out in the 
middle of ‘the road to flag the car and protect his babies ;. and 
when we came, there lay his mangled little Se a martyr to the 
machine age. I tried to console myself with the thought that such 
temerity would have had its head snapped off by a fox anyway; 
but it added to the little tragedy of the picture when we came 
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Prohibition has not 


The Blackfoot Reservation 
These 


affected the intoxicating quality of the air at this height. 


back that night to see some brown downy babies scurrying across 
the same place in the road to see why their guardian lay so still 
and didn’t answer the love clucks and cheeps that called him back 
to the wood nest. 

If you are not interested in bird life, skip the next paragraph; 
for of all feathered denizens in these mountain wilds, I find the. 
water ouzel, nestled beneath the cataract spray, and the mountain 
grouse the most interesting. Both are utterly fearless of man— 
the water thrush because man can never get at him beneath the 
cataract spray; the little grouse for reasons that I don’t know; 
for it cannot be that he is “a fool” as the hunters call him. He 
shows proofs of too much wisdom in eating the pollen sweets of 
the bee when he is a baby, and berries for roughage when he is a 
chicklet, and flies for protein when he is a growing youngster. Per- 
haps it is, like the rabbit—when his families are too large Cruel 
Balance of Nature exposes him through temerity to the destruc- 
tion of all weaklings, all rashness, all vain bravado, all taking of 
chances. Anyway, he is the most friendly little feathered crea- 
ture in the mountains. Be it summer heat or mid-winter’s forty 
below, he changes his brown coat for white or buff and 
chirps cheerfully through snow or blow, frost or storm. When 
the pack trains come first through the mountains in spring, he 
will flush up so suddenly from the road with a boom of wing as 
to send a shy horse off the trail. When afraid—which is too 
rarely for his own good—he will flop into the brushwood not ten 
feet away and ‘ “freeze” —squat low to the bark so exactly his 
own shade that you will pass him within touch, when up he goes 
with a yell of bravado into the deep hiding of the evergreens. 
Like wandering gypsies, he follows the zone of the seasons on 
the mountain slopes as the heat waxes or wanes. Winter finds 
him deep in the canyons to live on pine and fir needles, safe from 
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fox and coyote till spring; and if he can’t keep his toes warm with 
lhis feathers, he burrows a hole in the snow like the Eskimo and 
wraps up in a white eider down blanket. You will find the dif- 
‘ferent varieties of grouse in any book on birds; but you will find 
each variety is as friendly as a pet canary if you win its confi- 
‘dence by gentle ap- 
‘proach and dead-still ob- 
‘servation. It has the 
‘curiosity of a crow, the” 
\bravado of a pirate and 
‘the vanity of a peacock. 
‘Come on the mother 
hatching, and she will 
‘not leave her nest till 
‘you almost knock her 
‘off with a stick. In win- 
‘ter, the male wears a 
“white or whitish coat 
‘like the protecting 
“snows; in spring, a 
brown like the cinnamon 
“pines where he lodges 
and strums his wings 
and courts his lady; in 
summer, a buff like the 
fading leaves of the 
‘thicket. Color is his 
screen of safety—rash- 
‘ness his betrayal. When 
heat drives his predatory 
foes into the thicket of 
the forest, up he goes to 
the inaccessible narrow 
ledges of the mountain 
sheep and goat. What 
is his function in the 
life of the mountains? 
ike the squirrel —.a 
seed-sower for the fixed 
plants; but more than 
that—a destroyer of the 
insects that prey on for- 
est life, egg pests, midge, 
gnat and caterpillar co- 
coon. 
But out from _ the 
aisled pines the big car 
has at last lunged, not 
down at the bottom of 
the slope where you 
would expect to find a 
lake, but still four thou> 
sand feet above sea 
level. This is the Lower 
'St. Mary Lake you 
glimpse first—a_beauti- 
ful blue sheet, but paled 
and outshone by its sis- 
ter the Upper St. Mary; 
for the car pauses at the 
usual ranger station, 
just where the two lakes 
join. Why are all the 
beautiful lakes high up 
_ —the most exquisite the 
highest up? Is it due to 
the cussedness of nature 
that all the most beauti- 
ful things are most hid- 
den and hardest to _at- 
tain? 
The time has come when 
you have to pry into the 
secrets of the Panorama of the White Magic Gods; or you won’t 
_ in the least understand the wonderful moving picture of the ages 
passing before your eyes. I know of no place on earth where you 
can trace back, step by step, layer by layer, to the beginnings of 
time as you can in Glacier Park. Examine these two lakes 
sharply—a jam of stones and gravel at the outlet of the Lower 


great mountain, Going to the Sun. 
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GOING TO THE SUN CHALET 


Blackfoot tradition has it that their god once lived among them, instructing them in the ‘ : 
art of life; and finally when his task was done the deity took his way homeward, over the Moraine Lake in Canada, 
The mountain shadows the lower end of St. Mary 
Lake with the chalet on its northern shore. These National Park chalets have been care- 
fully developed from an architectural point of view. d ; y 
Swiss, but a modification that fits perfectly with the essentially American environment. days preceding Colum- 


Actually, it is a new architectural form. 


Is 


Lake, where the passing glaciers of a hundred peaks dropped their 
boulders. That dammed the first waters back, and the Lower 
Lake was formed; but the dammed waters of a thousand leaping 
torrents must have boiled against the obstructions in a whirling 
pot, tossing the boulders in a seethe that smoothed them slippery 
as cannon balls; and 
down they, too, dropped, 
creating a second. dam or 
ford or shallow; and be- 
hind this formed the sec- 
ond or higher, Upper St. 
Mary Lake; and if you 
climb the trails above 
this higher lake, you will 
find hundreds of other 
upper lakes, gems of 
sapphire and emerald 
amid the peaks’ crown 
of opal snows. : 
Step by step, there is 
the record of the Angel 
of the Waters and the 
Angel of the Ice—Angel 
of the Hoar Frost, the 
old Book of Enoch calls 
it; for every icy glacier 
was once a snow field; 
and every snow field was 
once a falling snow 
flake; and the snow 
flakes are the flowers in 
bloom of “the Waters 
above the Firmament”’ 
shadowed in myriad 
stars to drape the naked- 
ness of the newly cre- 
ated mountains in man- 
tles of spotless white, till 
like Adam, the forests 
have grown their fig 
leaves; and the little 
bird with the wind is the 
sower of the mountain’s 
forest coat. Again, if 
you use your eyes, you 
can trace back the years 
of the snowfall, and the 
centuries of the years, 
and the aeons of count- 
less centuries. The An- 
gel of the Winds has 
sent his ragged cohorts 
of storms in demon bat- 
tle over these emerging 
mountains; and _ each 
season reveals its layer 
of summer dust and 
thaw congealed by the 
winter into timeless ice. 
Both the rock layers and 
the ice layers are known 
as moraines. In certain 
glaciers you can liter- 
ally go up step by step 
Time’s stairway of year- 
ly snowfalls, back and 
back and back—once on 


I counted layers of year- 
They are not mere replicas of the ly snowfall back to the 
us; but once more, let 
me warn, let me re- 
warn, let me re-emphasize the warning—never go on ice without 
a guide, and never go on dangerous glacial slopes unless two men 
are on the rope besides yourself. 
Never ignore this warning. 
When I slipped on the ice above the ledge that separates the 
Asulkan from the Great Glacier in Canada, if my alpine stock 


There are many Columbian ground 
squirrels in the Park, and one may 
see them all along the trails discuss- 
ing the merits of an especially excel- 
lent nut or scuttling out of the path 
of an oncoming motor. Hunting is 
forbidden in the Park, and in conse- 
quence the animal life is more than 
usually tame. They do not fear the 
humans. 


had not been wedged, I would 
have gone down and carried my 
old guide with me; for he was 
below my feet hunting a foot- 
hold to which I could step from 
his shoulder. If there had been 
a man roped behind me, his 
weight would have kept my 
weight from dislodging the guide 
below. 

Now, I am only an amateur 
and an amateurish amateur. [I 
never climbed mountains for rec- 
ords. I climbed them for view. 
That day I was out to see seracs, 
where the ice pitches in fantastic 
caverns over a precipice; but let 
me give the experience of two 
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roaring waters. When his companions looked over the edge, they saw him 
wedged feet done senseless, far beneath the top. The unmarried man—lI think’ 
it was Sir Norman Collie, of the British Alpine Society—was lowered by ropes: 
The victim was unconscious and could render no help. His rescuers roped him 
under his right armpit ; he was wedged so tightly, they thought they would pull his 
arm out hefore they got him up. Marvelous to credit, beyond bruises and strain, 
he was uninjured ; but what if the crevasse had not narrowed where it deepened? 
His body would have been swept away by the roaring river and battered to a pulp. 
There is not a glacial region in America that has not the same record from 
the results of rashness. A man in Glacier Park lost his life because he wandered 
over a glacier alone where he fell in and wedged; and had frozen to death before 
he was missed by the registration list in the hands of the rangers. There was 
never a better man on ice in America than Muir, of California. No man knew 
glaciers better or traversed more of them; yet Muir came within an ace of losing 
his life in the high Sierras of California. He had gone up a steep slope by 
creeping on all fours and shuffling on his back with pegged boots over the slip- 
periest slant. Jt had been polished to glass by the thaw; but still the battlements. 
crested above lured the hardy mountaineer on and up. Having surmounted the 
worst, why not go on? It was coming on towards night. He must go quickly; 
and for once in his life the rashness of the tenderfoot eclipsed the caution of thet 
mountaineer. A gully up seemed possible. Then it dawned on him, he was doing) 
a foolish thing, and trepidation shook his iron nerve. He was twelve thousand, 
eight hundred feet up when, with arms outspread and face to rock, and feet on 
a ‘ledge so narrow it gave only toehold, he realized that if he moved hand or 
foot he was doomed. ‘He did not know how he ever got out of his predicament. 
He ascribed it to his Guardian 
Angel or the Grace of God. 

If men like Muir were cau- 
tious with nerves of iron, hearts 
strong as force pumps, and feet 
sure of the rocks as moun-. 
tain goat, need caution be im- 
pressed on amateurs? So to 
the warning of “never go on ice 
without a guide, or on a true. 
glacier without two _ roped! 
guides,’ add three other pre- 
cautions. Have your boots 
square pegged, not round 
pegged. Round pegs _ slip. 
Carry an ice axe to cut steps 
and give grip; and if you find 
yourself even with guides in a 
tight fix, where you have to 
glissade down to the edges of 
yawning crevasses to get down’ 
at all, where you cut steps for 
foothold, cut them in and down 
coal’ scuttle fashion, V-shaped, 
not A-shaped, so you cannot 
pull out when you play out the 
rope for the guide to slide 


or three of the best mountain THE MONSTROUS STEEL TRAP 
climbers in America. The first aad Cates 
year I was out climbing in the J. L. Clark, the deaf and dumb Indian artist, has 
C di R ee Phil Ab done wonderful work in carving the animal life 
anadian JNOCKIES, 1 bott of the Park in wood and stone, Like all lovers of 


lost his life. It is a tragedy al- animals he hates the miserable steel traps, things 


most forgotten; but as I was in that no sportsman would dream of using. Mr. 
the mountains when his body Clark’s studio i is one of the sights in the Park that 
: 5 ; no visitor is ever likely to forget. 

was brought out, it made a deep a 
impression. Yet I was foolish enough to do a few years later exactly what 
Abbott’s death had taught me—one must never do. Abbott was out with a party 
of the best climbers who ever scaled the worst peaks of the Canadian Rockies; 
and when I say “worst,’ I mean peaks that are death traps. They came to an 
impassable rock wall on the face of Lefroy. Abbott could go up a wall like a 
human fly. He asked the men behind to unrope. He would scramble up alone, 
then lower the rope and haul them up one by one. He had reached the very top 
of the walled ledge. A great rock, which he thought fast fixed, protruded. He 
threw his arms around it to give himself one last pull up by hand hoist. The 
boulder was not fast fixed. It gave. He crashed down holding it in a death vice. 
It battered the falling form to a crushed mass. Rock and body shot past his 
affrighted friends to the depths of a canyon hundreds of feet below. I don’t 
remember how far the lifeless body rolled; but I know it took an experienced 
mountaineer ten days to reach it and bring the corpse out. 

Or take another case. A party had paused on the upper snows to lunch. 
They were unroped. One dared the other to race to a given point. To be sure, 
the snow sagged in one spot; and sagging snow may mean a natural hollow or it 
may mean a hidden crevasse. The little light man hopped the sag safely. The 
heavy man, who was one of the best mountain climbers in the world, went through 
the snow bridge into an ice crevasse hundreds of feet deep, above subterranean 


On the banks of the many lakes in Glacier, especially 

those of the higher altitudes, one will find the Iceberg 

Ptarmigan strutting along in all his glory. The fact 

that the Park is a game sanctuary means the preserva- 

tion of some forms of bird and animal life that might 
otherwise become extinct. 
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down to find fresh foothold for you. 
' I give these warnings because you are 
now in a true glacial region; and the dan- 
ger is nil if you observe the most uncom- 
mon of all things in life—common sense. 
_ When you leave the car at St. Mary’s 
Chalet and come out of the wood trail 
in full view of the two lakes, it is as if the 
best you have guessed of the mountains 
were only a faint curtain hint of what 
now unrolls beneath your gaze in a pano- 
rama of enchantment. There lies the 
_ Lower Lake—blue as the sky above—of 
course you will stay here—what a haven 
of rest—then you glance up towards the 
Narrows; and you forget the Lower Lake. 
You forget every lake you have ever seen 
_before in ‘all your life. Is it.a mirror of 
the sky, or a sapphire solitaire? It is giv- 
ing off diamond flashes, where the mid- 
day sun strikes the riffing white caps; but 
_ close ashore are the purple shades and the 
emerald glints and the peacock blues. 
'Then you look farther up this jewelled 
pendant curve of waters the shape of a 
crescent ; and you no more try to articulate 
‘your emotions than the first time you saw 
, the Grand Canyon. Only this is a water 
canyon with all the life of “the voice of 
“many waters,” where the Angel of the 
Frost and the Angel of the Waters and 
the Angel of the Fire seem still to glint 
and hint their eternal presence of a creation that is never finished. 
' Belting the sky line in peaks that are celestial walls and pinnacles 
and spires, are the encircling templed mountains with their glaciers 
pea green and turquoise blue in the far luminous basins of golden 
light. Just now you must go up to the lake for eight to ten 
miles by the launch; but by next year, the scenic highway across 
the Divide will send you climbing these majestic passes in your 
- own car; and as you advance up and up and up the Narrows into 
_ the purple and blue-filtered shadows, you know why the Hebrews 
hung a veil with the colors of the rainbow in front of their altar 
‘to hide their Holy of Holies from profane eyes. That same 
rainbow veil of luminous light is hanging before your eyes now, 
especially if mists lie in the upper alpine hollows shot by the mid- 
day sun. The Hebrew seers had embroidered in their veil the 
gorgeous flowers _of the tropics edged with gold. Nature has 


{ 
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them. 


to Hudson Bay. 


embroidered in this veil also, edged with the gold of the sun, 

the alpine fir on the ledge far above; and as the rainbow colored 
“mist shifts to the wind in a blown wreath, these trembling ever- 

zreens on the dizzy heights point the same direction of the wind. 
_ Then as the Narrows bring you into the very lap of the enfold- 
ing peaks—Goat Mountain, Going to the Sun, Citadel, and all the 
rest round to Red Eagle on the South—you see the same record 
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and the Lakes used to be known as the Mystery Lakes. 
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G TO. MYSTERY 
The Medicine Lakes are not so named because of their medicinal qualities. 
It was here that the Medicine Men of the Blackfeet held 


their consultations and ‘secret rites, and it was here that tribal disputes were settled. Probably one of the last con- 
- ferences dealt with the encroachment of the white man who was slowly driving the tribes back from their hunting grounds. 


THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE NEAR QUARTZ CREEK PASS 


One can see the trees creep up to the timber-line and fall back as the stark rock rises above 


Mt. Cleveland, which dominates the Pass, is more than ten thousand feet in height. On the 
Divide the streams flow in two directions, on one side down to the Gulf of Mexico and on the other 
The ranges twist here so that instead of a wall running North and South, divid- 
ing the Continent, one finds a huge backbone with the ribs going East and West. 


of the rocks, the laminated belts of yellow and red and buff and 
blue and green and gray, that mark the layers of prehistoric seas, 
or ever the firmament above was separated from the firmament 
below, or the first rays of the sun penetrated the drench of vapor 
rising from a primeval world. 

What hurled these belted ribboned pinnacles up from the sea 
to the zenith of mid-heaven? Was it the God of the Volcanic 
Fires, or the God of the Watery Chaos? Twenty years ago, 
geology would have answered unhesitatingly ~ volcanic action; but 
those upper sands, now laminated by terrific pressure into rock, 
are revealing so many oceanic marks that science is no longer 
postulating so positively. Perhaps both Fire and Water: and 
that is its unique beauty. Whether the earth is solid, or only a 
crust over volcanic fires that are forever creating and destroying 
to re-create sublime worlds, science is fairly unanimous that what 
happened here was similar to what happens to a big rubber ball 
when you press it—it goes in at one point, to bulge up at another 
—or bursts. When it was pressed in far out in the Pacific or 
Indian Ocean, where a Lemuria sank beneath the engulfing waves, 
or far out in the Atlantic Ocean, where an Atlantis gradually 
sank for twenty-five thousand years till it took its final plunge, 
eleven thousand years before Plato was born, the beds of these 
American seas rose grad- 
ually into the peaks we 
see to-day; and when the 
pressure was greatest 
from the West, these 
peaks moved and _ tilted 
fifteen to thirteen miles 
East of the continental 
backbone. That is what 
is meant by the Lewis 
Overthrust, when the 
mountains moved and 
threw this section of the 
Divide over ten miles off 
the meridian of the rest 
of the Divide. 

Then something very 
terrible and colossal be- 
gan in earth history. It is 
the meeting place between 
astronomy and_ geology. 
Once in every so many 
thousand years, the earth 
takes a new tilt to her 
(Continued on page 50) 
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In this instance Medicine means Magic, 
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AT TRUNS BENEATH THE JUDGMENT TREE 


O LD trees seem, in all times, to have played a great role as a 
symbol of steadfastness and endurance. 

“hearts of oak” 
and in the oaks of the Druids the prehistoric theologians pic- 
tured the endurance of their mystic dogmas in the soul of man. 
Ranged in among these symbols come the judgment trees of 
Europe, of which there still exist many venerable specimens. 
Under these the primitive justice of the Middle Ages was dis- 
pensed to the wrong-doers of the times, and here too were taken 


the oaths of the 
fathers, pledges 
which, in many 
cases coordinated 
certain scattered 
and hitherto  har- 
assed communities 
into a political unity 
that has persisted 
down to our own 
day. 

At Truns, a his- 
toric little village 
lying in the Swiss 
Canton of Grisons, 
there stands a tree 
which is the monu- 
ment to all that is 
sacred in the Can- 
ton. If the original 
maple tree, having 
rounded out its four 
hundred and more 
years, bowed its 
head and fell in the 
course of a violent 
storm in the second 
half of the last cen- 
tury, its successor, 
which at the time of 
the storm had been 
carefully’, reared 
from one of its own 
saplings, 1s now 
standing in its stead, 
lustily carrying on 
the traditions of the 
older one and serv- 
ing as a_ rallying 
placiematonastuie 
patriots of the Gri- 


sons. For, in 1424, 
the inhabitants of 
the country, weary 


of the constant de- 
struction and pillage 
of their castles and 
farms by the lawless 
rovers of the period, 
banded themselves 
together, under the 
shadow of the cll 
Maple Tree, into a 
defensive brdy 
which they called 
the Gray League 
and which included 
all of that part of 
Switzerland that is 
known today as the 
Grisons, or Grau- 
bunden, 


The Story of the Judgment Tree—The Gray League of Truns—The Great 
Pageant—Under the Historic Maple 


By Etuet Hucii-Camp 


In the phrase line: 


man has pictured fidelity in human love, 


SUNDAY ‘AT TRUNS 


It is at Truns that the famous maple tree stands, the tree under which judgment was dispensed in 

the Middle Ages. Quiet and beautiful as the village is now, it was once the scene of a gathering 

of armed men, for under the tree of judgment the Gray League was formed to relieve the oppressed 

people who were weary of the constant destruction and pillage of their castles and farms by the 

lawless rovers of the period. This was in the fourteenth century, but the festival of the Gray League 
is still remembered and celebrated at Truns. 


Thus it is that the national chant of the Grisons opens with this 


At Truns, beneath the Maple Tree 


and this too is the reason why the tiny village is held in such de- 
voted respect by the population. 

A year or so ago marked the five-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Gray League and the Maple Tree called all her 
sons to gather in her shade, during the latter part of June, and 
make a festival. 


The village ordinarily holds nine hundred and 


fifty-two people. 
Each day of the fes- 
tival brought _ to- 
gether six thousand 
souls in answer to” 
her call! The occa- 
sion inspired the 
local poet, Florian 
Camathias, with a 
glorious theme for a 
pageant and open- 
air play, acted in the 
Romantch tongue. 
Listening to the 
sturdy yet liquid 
syllables of a lan- 
guage whose roots 
go back into the 
gray of pre-history, 
and which is now 
spoken by less than 
thirty thousand peo- 
ple, one can readily 
understand the stub- 
bornness with which 
the. sons of ‘the 
Grisons cling to 
their traditions, and 
spare no efforts to 
revive interest in 
their tongue and in 
the folk costumes 
and folk lore which 
are integral parts of 
the soul of Rhatia, 
the mame “ther 
Romans gave to the 
country. 

Truns, lies sine 
side valley which 
many Americans 
will remember as 
leading from Ander- 
matt to St. Moritz. 
But it seems to be so 
far off the usual line 
of tourist travel that 
few foreigners have 
discovered its 
charm. In fact, of 
the six thousand vis- 
itors the day the 
writer was there, 
the total census of 
Americans, if it had 
been taken, would 
probably have 
mounted up to but 
one soul! The trains, 
though, were 
crowded with the 
flower of the region 


~dug out of garrets or 


- beautifully embroid- 


their special region. 


\ struck me was an ar- SPRING IN THE UPPER ENGADINE 
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going to a, festival 
written about them- 
selves by one of 
themselves, and in- 
tended primarily for 
their own consump- 
tion. Various groups, 
seen later in the pag— 
eant, were noticeable, 
the lads in old-fash- 
ioned coats, shorts 
and stove-pipe hats, 


borrowed from the 
museums of the Gri- 
sons, while the girls 
wore the colorful, 


ered bonnets, aprons 
and small shawls of 


These girls’ costumes 
differed widely as to 
the bonnets, but all 
had one thing in com- 
mon, the rich em- 
broidery of the shawl 
corners and aprons in 
an admirable variety 
of design. One de- 
sign that specially 


pe 


rangement of 2 pis Lhe sixty-mile long valley of the Engadine descends from the Maloja Pass to the Tyrolese frontier. The upper valley, 


pliquéd plush ivy 


above St. Moritz, is by far the most beautiful with its numerous lakes, picturesque villages and mountain scenery. In the 
spring one may see bright flowers on the lower mountain slopes, but their season is short, a scant three months. ‘The people 


leaves in sage green of the Engadine have a saying, “Nine months winter and three months cold,” but this is exaggérated. 


in combination with 


gold thread and flowers. Of the hundreds of others, all were — interesting in other ways, perhaps, but in whose veins is sadly 
artistic—none were banal. Everybody was in high spirits, and lacking the handsome. mixed blood of the proud Rhatians and 
a peasant of the Grisons in high spirits is a very pleasant sight the indomitable Roman pioneers of old Rhatia. 


for they are a good-looking race. The short straight nose, the There was plenty of time to study these attractive types on the 
sparkling eyes, the almost universally good teeth, make one re- _ hour and a half trip from Coire to Truns, for they poured into 
member with pity other Swiss peasants one has seen, no less _ the train in bright laughing groups at every station on the line. 


vf MIDWINTER AT ST. MORITZ 
Famous the world over for its winter sports and its bracing air, St. Moritz is the haven of those who welcome the god; 
of the cold. Like Truns, situated in the Canton of the Grisons, St. Moritz is in the valley of the Engadine. The old town 
was the resort of pilgrims in the fifteenth century, but the pilgrims who go there nowadays are bent on pleasure only. 
In spite of the cold, the air is so still at St. Moritz that when a match is lighted out of doors the flame does not even 
flicker, but goes straight up. 


fs 


The special scenery 
of this Oberland val- 
ley, including the 
juncture at Reichenau 
of the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, form- 
ing what becomes 
later the famous po- 
litical bone of con- 
tention, the old 
ruined castles perched 
high on inaccessible 
rocks, the grass- 
grown boulders of 
m‘ghty landslides, the 
peaks and pyramids 
and caves carved by 
erosion in the sides 
of the yielding sand- 
stone hills, all of 
these claimed but 
scant attention in the 
face of this crowd of 
vivid pulsing youth 
on their way to cele- 
brate the deeds of 
their forefathers “at 
Truns beneath the 
Maple Tree.” 

We found the six 
thousand visitors 
surging along the nar- 
row streets of Truns, 
every mother’s son of 
them under an um- 
bi tier tat onaeethe 
weather had refused 
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At four o’clock the 
pageant formed under 
the ._Maple Tree and 
passed through the 
thick ranks of the fas- 
cinated spectators, a 
pageant that was a 
cross section of life in 
the Grisons at present 
and in the olden times. 
But a thought came to 
the enthralled and 


deeply moved Ameri-_ 


can—perhaps the only 
one of her race in all 
that vast crowd of an- 
cestor worshipers—and 
it was this: which was 
the important fact of 


staged pageant and the 
five hundred years it) 


man units themselves, 
both those looking on 
and those taking part? 
What a promise there 
was of added links to 
the chain binding them 
all to the past.in that 
charming Grison’s face 
at the window, smiling 
down at a lusty young 
fellow who, in what we 
would call a “Conti- 
nental uniform,” waved 
from the ranks and 
threw a greeting up to 
her. What a promise 
of continuity of race 
and customs in the 
rugged young couples 
swinging along hand in 
hand and talking their 
liquid-harsh Latin 
tongue! Surely these 
little touches were the 
supreme keynote of the 
day, far surpassing im 
importance the pageant 
itself, and adding link 
on link of human love, 
human hopes and hu- 
man failings to those 
that have been a-forg- 
ing in old Rhatia these 
five hundred and more 
years past. 

We left Truns in a 
whirl of costumes and 
muddy feet and tired, 
happy peasants. And 
again passing through 
eS. ae that interesting valley 
aa is ts 5, eae RHAETIAN RAILWAY IN A VALLEY OF THE GRISONS Chie the loa 
Switzerland has provided many a problem for the engineer, ar e traveler s gaine Sy ne : a yeiveows avy - ’ 
the engineering iat the more peaattitil and dramatic the ee fe de nk Wha eee ne sitar Stic to concen 


country by the Romans and the name still clings as the people themselves cling to all their traditions. The original inhab- : . 
itants were conquered by Rome in A. D. 15 and the vanquished adopted the language of the victors. Even after Rhatia the romantic ruined 
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was taken over by the Franks in 537 the principles of Roman law still prevailed. castles, the grass-cov- 
pear : ered boulders, the fan- 
to get into the spirit of the thing and was lowering and drizzly. tastically carved peaks and pyramids of the sandstone hillsides 
But this made no fundamental difference. The enthralled spec- for the disturbing presence of all those strange, vivid people of 
tators subsequently sat through hours of the festival play, living the Grisons, whose patriotism had just received such a strength- 
over again the events that made the Gray League such a necessity ening re-baptism in the ceremonies’ 
in the Middle Ages, and letting the rain fall unheeded on shoul- } At Trans beneath the Maple Tree. 
ders which, through an order issued by those in command (un- The spirit of liberty is ever alive in the Swiss, not that liberty 
fortunately in a language which everyone could understand!) that is aggressive in “taking liberties,” but that which knows its 


could not be protected by opened umbrellas. rights and can protect them. 


- 


the day, the carefully 


stood for, or the hu- | 
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The fierce-looking gentleman with a charm around his neck, on the left, is a warrior as the scars on his neck and collar bones testify. 
somewhat peculiar head decoration is composed of hair or artificial ornamentation it denotes that he has killed. and eaten his man. 
_ camera boy for the expedition, is.in the center and his native innocence is proclaimed both by his features and equipment. 


NATIVE TYPES IN BLACK PAPUA 
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Whether his 
Aitsi-Qua, the 
Flanking him on the right 


is a typical cannibal who is wearing the top-not which proclaims that he is an adept in his art—if so it can be called—for he cannot wear this decora- 


tion until he has done his murder and eaten the victim. 


EXPLORING THE HEART OF BLACK PAPUA 


The Expedition Starts—Impounding Native Carriers—Rumors of War—A Mvys- 


terious Outbreak—Upcountry Into the Unknown. 


By. Mer~tiIn Moore Taytor 


TRAVEL is glad to announce the publication of four articles, of which this is the first, 
by Mr. Moore telling of his extraordinary adventures in the unknown mountain country 


F of Papua. 
which will be published in the late Spring. 


HAVE seen the heart of 
black Papua, where the 
foot of no other white man 
ever had trod, and I shall never 
storget’ it. Loo deeply are 
etched upon my memory the 
details of its deep, dank jungle ; 
its mountain ranges whose tops 
are lost amid the swirling mists, 
its terrifying precipices and 
rushing streams, its hardships 
and cruelties and the sight and 
scent of its cannibal peoples in 
their hamlets on the peaks. 
Even now, 
miles away from it all and 
with its vividness dimmed by 
_time, I often find myself in the 
grasp of a nightmare in which 
I live over again those days and 
nights when inland Papua 
struck at the very core of ray 
being. 
Again I am hedged about by 
naked black: men whose peer- 
ing eyes ever seeméd focused 


upon me, waiting and, watching 


for that moment of relaxed 
vigilance. which would give 
them the opportunity to strike. 
Again I hear their savage cries 
in the night, ringing eerily from 
cliff to cliff across the chasms. 
Again I see- them in. ever- 
increasing numbers in_ the 
trail before.-me,- 


rad t ; os A 


thousands of. 


naval officer took possession of the southern part. 


their bows | 


These will later be included in Mr. Moore’s book, 


PAPUA OR EASTERN NEW GUINEA 


Papua. is that part of New Guinea which has been a British possession 

since its formal annexation in 1883, although as early as 1846 a British 

It is bounded on the 

west by Dutch New Guinea and on the north by former German New 

Guinea, now under the control of the Commonwealth of Australia. At its 

longest part, from east to west, Papua is some eight hundred miles, while 
its greatest width i is some two hundred miles. 


“The Heart of Black Papua,” 


tight aus their 
poised Saree 
For Papua | is) like that.) It 


leaves its imprint upon all who 


spears 


see it. Some catch only its 
picturesque side and are. en- 
thralled. To the others is re- 


vealed Nature in her most cruel 
mood; waiting, red-toothed, be- 
side the trail—to horrify or 
drive mad, to maim, to kill. 
You love Papua or you hate 
it—and you do either intensely. 

Papua is that.part of New 
Guinea which has been a Brit- 
ish possession since its formal 
annexation in 1883, although as 
early as 1846 a British naval 
officer took possession of the 
southern part, an act which his 
government did not follow up. 
It is bounded on the west by 
Dutch New Guinea and on the 
north by former German New 
Guinea, which passed under 
control of the Commonwealth 
of Australia during the world 
war. New Guinea has been 
compared to a huge bird hover- 
ing over the north of the Aus- 
tralian continent. Carrying the 
comparison farther, Papua may 
be likened to the tail of this 


-bird. At its longest part from 


east to west Papua is some 
eight hundred miles across, 
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The Mekeo ceremonial masks are primitive but effective. 

People of the tribe of Mekeo were known to their 

neighbors as “the men with tails,” but when it was dis- 

covered that the tails were merely the loose ends of 

their loin-cloths all fear of them was lost and they were 
tricked into a general slaughter. 


the other half little is known. 


while its 
Pie rantee rset 
Worle Gea uae ns 
about two 
hundred 
miles and its 
coastline on 
the mainland 


1,728 miles. 
In the adja- 
cent islands 


Papua has an 
andar fio n= 
al coastline 
On teem le 92 5 6 
miles. Of its 
approxi- 
mate area of 
90,540 square 
miles, 87,786 
are’ on the 
mainland. 
Due mostly 
to the diff- 
culty of get- 
ting about 
amid the 
moO Awe n= 
tains and of 
Bia mS pomp. 
ing supplies, 
half of Papua 
never has 
been explored 
ateallnand son 


Flying trips have been made 


across some of the more remote places by government officers 
at long intervals, but explorers generally have fought shy of 
inland Papua or have been driven out in despair. Even D’Alber- 
tis, the veteran Dutch explorer, who added much to the knowl- 
edge of Papua, balked at. going into the mountains. “It is 
easier,” he said, “to ascend the highest peaks of the European 
Alps with an alpenstock than to cross an ordinary hill in New 
Guinea,’ and those who have encountered the hardships which 
fall to the lot of the inland traveler will bear him out. 


In my ignorance of all this I welcomed 
the opportunity to take a look at inland 
Papua, which came to me while I was in 
Sydney, Australia. His Excellency, 
Judge J. H. P. Murray, who for around 
a score of years has been Lieutenant 
Governor and the executive of Papua, 
was in Sydney at the time. 

For a time he refused to give his 
sanction for an expedition into ‘unex- 
plored cannibal land. He wasn’t keen 
for writers or photographers to go gal- 
livanting around in the interior exciting 
the natives. 

There didn’t seem any use arguing the 
matter, but we saw the governor any- 
how, and put it up to him. 

“I’m going to do what you ask,” he 
said surprisingly. “I think you're all 
right and you can go inland if you want 
to. More than that, I’ll send along one 
of my magistrates, a good bushman him- 
self, and the ideal guide for you, .and 
give you a dozen native armed constables 
for a bodyguard. No,” he said, waving 
aside an attempt to thank him, “I don’t 
want any thanks. Having granted you 
permission to go at all, sending the police 
along follows naturally. Better send 
them with you than send them after you 
in a few weeks, with the chances very 
much in favor of their not getting there 
in time to save you from being the piece 
de resistance at a cannibal feast.” 


less sanitary 


So it was 
arranged. 
IR ae in BViae al 
ELS pilin 
ries, the mag- 
Wey Bare ES a 1aKe 
had men- 
tioned, was 
in Sydney on 
leave of ab- 
sence which 
Site lliadera 
month or two 
CO =Gtine mabe 
canceled it 
in a hurry, 
however, to 
go with us. 
Originally, it 


was intended 
{aay tts ceOntints 
white- men 


should be in 
the party, and 
supplies were 
bought and 
equipment 
gathered on 


that ‘basis. 
The fourth 
man, how- 
ever, col- 
lapsed after 


two days of 
easy walking 


in the level coastal country and went back to the coast via canoe, 
horse and the supporting arms of a couple of natives. 
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Once the feast of “long pig’ has been disposed of, the 

skulls of the enemies who have been killed and eaten 

are placed on poles outside the triumphant village. This 

serves at once as a symbol of victory and as a taunt at 

the beaten tribe. After this comes the “pay-back” and 
the blood feud will continue for years. 


You can- 


not train on John Barleycorn for tests of endurance. 
Harry Downing, a young Australian photographer, who had 


seen service with a medical outfit during the war, was the third | | 


white man in the party. What a pal he proved to be! 

So behold us, some three weeks later, on one of the two little 
steamers which are the connecting links between Papua and the 
outside world. In the hold were some five tons of canned foods, 
tents and other paraphernalia and photographic equipment. 


The natives utilize lengths of bamboo as water bottles. 
They are easy to carry, simple to replace, and more or 
In so far as he has been able the Papuan 
has made the jungle serve his turn. 
further than this, however, and his villages are as 


filthy as any pig could wish. 


He has gone no 


Upon the wharf at Port Moresby we 
. found three thousand pounds of rice— 
food for the natives—awaiting us; a’ 
detachment of a dozen armed constables, 
in picturesque blouses and knee-length 
skirts of blue, piped in red, and armed 
with business-like rifles and a belt full 
of cartridges, under orders to report to 
Humphries; and a couple of customs 
officers. 

“Why are you customs coves nosing 
around our stuff?” demanded Humph- 
ries. “This is a government-sanctioned 
expedition, intended to get information 
and pictures for government use. An 
American is spending his money to do 
what the government cannot rake up the 
money to do—visit the mountain tribes 
and try and make them friendly. What’s 
the idea of trying to collect duty? 
Didn’t His Excellency tell you this stuff 
was to come in duty free?” The gover- 
nor had said he would. 

He thrust out a belligerent jaw at the 
customs men. But Tommy Burns was 
not to be shaken. ‘Praises be to Allah,” 
he said, with a grin, “no such instruc- 
tions have come from His Excellency. 
If he intended to issue them he must 
have changed his mind after a squint at 
the latest financial statement of the gov- 
ernment. We’re in for another deficit 
this year and I, for one, am going to 
get the Yankee dollars while the 
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_ mountain feuds so that he had left only an uncle who 
was a village constable in far-off Mekeo, and with this 
His one ambi- 
tion was to wear the feather tuft denoting that he had 
killed and eaten his man, and yet when the time came 
he saved the life of one of the white men of the party. 
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Payeye’s family had been wiped out by one of the on_ his 


uncle he accompanied the expedition. 


bearded priests from the Sacred Heart Mission on the hill 
charging down to the beach and tumbling into the whaleboats 
which their native boys already had put in the water. 

They acted as stevedores for us, too, and piled our stuff on 
the beach and refused pay for the job, although later they ac- 
cepted a modest donation towards their work. 

“That,” said Humphries, pointing to a knobby point at the 


other end of the island, “is Kairuku, the 
government station. And that,” indi- 
cating a whaleboat manned by sturdy 
constables and carrying a white man in 
ducks, “would be Lincoln Garfield Grant 
Connelley, the magistrate in charge. 
He’s a Britisher like myself and one of 
His Majesty’s representatives in the far 
corners of the earth;~but by~-his triple 


-froat names ’twas an American who had 


the say-so at his christening.” 
The sun popped out about then and 
Humphries’ pointing finger swung to the 


north where far inland the ranges were 


showing their heads above the encircling 
mists. “Ah,” he cried as one who recog- 
nizes an old friend, “there is Mount 
Yule, that highest peak there. And to 
the north and east of Yule lies our great 
adventure.” « 

“Tt will be good to be hitting the 
trails again,” I said. 

Humphries turned to face me. 
“You've never tackled the trails of 
Papua,” he said. ‘They have no begin- 
ning and they lead to nowhere.” 

“Those are the best,’ I interrupted 
him. “You don’t have to go any special 
place’ then, but can jfollow the whim of 
the moment. I like that.” 

“Heaven help your ignorance,” he re- 
torted pityingly and went to greet his fel- 
low-magistrate, clambering up the gang- 
way. i> 
“Where do you want to send for your 
carriers?” asked Magistrate Connelley, 


Ah 


HSM I 
good.” 
He 
ONO) 5 
odd 
pounds 
worth, when 
he appraised 
our i 
Yule Island 
next morning. 
Yule Island 
WES eSaexet cy, 
miles west of 
Port Mores- 
by, the capi- 
tal, and we 
turned into 
the waters of 
Hall Sound 
which sur- 
round it be- 
fore) eday= 
break. Cap- 
tain Hillman, 


@uincdos 
thirty 
British 


’ 


Stuiieabe 


when he had 
installed us, 
bag and bag- 
gage, in his 
bungalow at 
Kairuku. 
Humphries 
ie woovin el. 
“Waima and 
Kivori vil- 
lages,” he re- 
jh, ga 
least, that is 
what His Ex- 
cellency sug- 


gested. He 
has a_ long 
memory, the 


Opa © ie sao at 
near cimnoe adle 
turned to us. 
“Those Wai- 
ma and Kivo- 
ri natives are 
the plutocrats 


the Morinda’s of New Gui- 
skipper, was nea. They 
— in his usual own good 
NS hurry to be land, sold a 
way lot to the mis- 
and he tied sions and 8! 
down his planters and MY: 
boat’s whistle have more 
and kept it native wealth 
bellowing un- than any 


til he saw the OMt linen insi 


from 
wood fiber. The native children ride in them, swung 
from the hand or slung over the shoulder, easily enough, 
but the tender skin of a white child would be sorely 
tried by the process. The natives have no sense of 
gratitude and have even been known to ask the white 
men to pay them for allowing themselves to be doctored. 


The baby-carriages of Mekeo are nets woven 


bow or hurl his heavy spear. 
tact with white men before, and had learned to shake 
hands in greeting, thus obviating the nauseous embrace 
that most of the natives inflict on their white friends. 


They’re fat and lazy and 

“Can run like the devil,” injected Connelley, taking up the tale. 
“Two years ago the governor was going on a trek inland. Waima 
and Kivori men were impressed as carriers. 
the going was rough, dumped their loads and went home. 
excellency had to wait in the middle of the jungle while the 
police went out and got new carriers. 


Chief Aihi-Oai of the Kapatea mountain tribe was a 
giant who wore his fearful headdress with regal dig- 
No other in the tribe could bend his great war 


He had come into con- 


” 


They got to where 
His 


He was hopping mad, he 
was, and gave orders that every last one 
of the deserters should be rounded up 
and slapped in jail for three months. 
It’s a punishable offence, you know, to 
refuse to carry for a government party. 
My police bloody well wore themselves 
out getting the blighters.” 

“Oh, it oughtn’t to be hard to catch 
them this time,” Humphries spoke confi- 
dently. “I was in charge here for two 
years and I put the fear of the govern- 
ment in their souls. They called me ‘the 
man who shakes us up.’ ” 

“Well, I'll send the police out after 
them,” said Connelley without enthusi- 
asm. “How many will you want?” 

“A hundred and twenty,’ replied 
Humphries promptly. “We'll give them 
a shilling and three meals a day and a 
stick of tobacco a week. That’s govern- 
ment wages. Have them here Wednes- 
day morning.” 

“Right-o,” said Connelley, and went 
out to pass the word along to the police 
barracks. 

Monday and Tuesday we spent fixing 
up the loads in the legal weight of fifty 
pounds for each man. When we went 
to bed late Tuesday night there wasn’t 
a sign of the police who had gone out to 
summon the carriers. It was along to- 
wards dawn when we heard the tramping 
of bare feet on the path beneath our 
windows, pidgin-English profanity from 
the constabulary and angry words from 
those they herded into some semblance 
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BAMBOO PIPES 
Bamboo, that ever useful plant of the tropics, can be made to serve a 


number of purposes, such as water carrying, smoking, supplying fiber and 
the like. 


THE SORCERER’S FEES 
The sorcerer is the strong man of the jungle. Through his knowledge 
he holds the other natives in subjugation in consequence of which they 
keep him fat by paying him in garden produce, game and choice meat. 


TATA-KOA THE SORCERER 
Tata-Koa-was one of the most dreaded of all the black-magicians in 


He ruled by fear, and such was his hold on his followers that 
the British determined that he would have to be overthrown. 
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Papua. 


eee | TRAVEL | 


of a line. 

We turned out in pajamas to survey the outfit. 
came up the path to meet ts. 
the salute. 

“Taubada,” 
all white men are saluted. 
cows 


i 


a 


A constable 
He brought his rifle wearily to _ 


he said, using the equivalent for master with which | 
“Carriers, he come, the bloody black — 


Even though he violated the discipline of the service by using — 


epithets before a superior, Constable Dengo was forgiven, when 
he detailed the two days and nights he and his fellows had put | 
in rounding up the carriers. 


Word that the Morinda had landed four white men and a de- ¥ 
tachment of police and many boxes and bags had flashed like ~ 


magic across Hall Sound to Waima and Kivori. 


The men of the — 


coastal villages suddenly were seized with a simultaneous long- — 


ing for the bush and the fact that Humphries, 
shakes us up,” 


incentive for making their departure into the jungle a hasty one. — 


Later, when I had come to see Humphries’ methods on the trail, 
his unerring ability to pick out the laggards and triflers and 
make them step up, his cleverness in detecting those who tried 


“the man who ~ 
was one of the white men, had been all the greater — 


to deceive him by pretending illness or injury, I knew why those, ; 


natives had no longing to accompany.us. 


How, then, had-the police rounded them up? It was only 


weeks later when Constable Dengo, assigned as my bodyguard — 


and orderly, had become my friend as well, that he told me. He, 
as leader of the police, had simply played upon the fact that a 
Papuan cannot bear to be away, from his village for very long at 
a time without suffering homesickness. So the police had gone 
directly to Waima and Kivori but had shown no surprise at the 
absence of the men. 
to eat. Around the fire they lolled, ignoring the women and chil- 
dren who gathered around them. 

“Why does the number one boss send us so far after men to 
carry?” demanded one of the constables, according to a pre- 
arranged plan. 

‘Because,’ ’ replied another, 
tains. Coastal men can walk only on level ground. In the 
mountains they cannot carry without falling down. Why should 
we take them?” 

“And the villages of Mekeo, they are far?’ asked another. 

“If we walk fast and hard, we may be there tomorrow,” was 
the reply. 

Then the police got up and took the trail to Mekeo. They 
were not surprised when a half-grown boy accompanied them. 
He, too, was going to Mekeo, he said, and would avail himself 
of their company. They halted that night in another village, miles 
away, and announced that they would take the trail again as 
soon as they had eaten. They had come far and the boy from 
Waima pleaded that he was too weary to go on. That, too, 
they had expected, knowing that he was but a spy upon their 
movements. 

True to their word, they went on, but as soon as they were 


In Waima, the police had paused, ostensibly — 


i 


“we go to walk-about in the moun-. ; 


out of sight, doubled back upon their steps, circled the village — 


they had just quit and on the other side of it camped in the 
jungle. Beside the trail back to the coast, however, they kept 
vigil and, sure enough, shortly after dawn the boy spy was seen 
{ne aveling rapidly towards home. 

“Good, ” said Dengo. “He will spread the word that we have 
gone on to Mekeo and the men of Waima and Kivori will return 
to their villages. We will start back slowly and tonight, when 
they are asleep in their huts, we will surprise them.” 

That is what the police did, too, $6 cleverly that when they had 
lined up the men and counted them they had more than the 
requisite number of carriers. No wonder we found our human 
beasts of burden surly when we went out to inspect them. 

Later, after breakfast, Humphries lined them up, examined 
them to weed out the unfit, made the usual bargain as to food, 
wages and treatment they were to receive, distributed blankets 
and gave them his word that as their loads were depleted and we 
could substitute men better adapted to mountain travel, they 
would be sent back home. 

After the first outburst of protest against going into the moun- 
tains, which inspired them with fear, to say nothing of the danger 
from the cannibals, the men accepted their fate stoically. But 
night after night, while they were with us they huddled together 
around their fires in fear, chanting monotonously of the dangers 
into which they were going and speculating on whether they 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Travel book covers are coming to be 
“more and more indicative of the con- 
tents of the volume they house. If 
there is anything more typical of 
Spain than the donkey Mr. McBride 
and Mr. Caswell, the artist, failed to 
find it in their wanderings. 


I blew out smoke contemptuously. 
“I don’t know very much about such 
things,” I said. “But off-hand, I 

should say you exaggerate.” 

“Scarcely,” said the Patriarch. 
“And if there isn’t a book about that 
spot, there’ll be one coming: out in 
the Spring.” 

“Well,” I said, “I shall take your 
word for it. I’m here for informa- 
tion, as a sort of reporter. 

Name me some well-known travel 
books, just to let me get my bear- 
ings.” 

The Patriarch knit his brows and 
began ticking off titles on his fingers: 
“The Book of Exodus, The Odyssey, 
The Aenead, Don Juan, Childe Har- 
old. 

“Please, please,” 
know all those. 

books. New ones.” 
“How new?” 

“Within the year. That’s sup- 
posedly my title, The Travel Books 
of the Past Year. And I want real 
travel books, too. Not things like 
The Odyssey, which are only half 
travel and half something else.” 

The Patriarch leaned forward and 
shook his pipe at me. “My boy,” he 
said, “there are no travel books 

‘worth the paper.they’re printed on— 
except the frank guide books—which 
are not ‘half something else.’ They 
may record a journey—yes. But 
they must also, if they are to be at 
all worth while, use the journey as 
a mere backbone of something larger. 
The author of the really good travel 
book must hang on his peripatetic 
skeleton one or more of four things 
—description, worth-while informa- 
tion, adventure, or personality. It 
will not do to record, after the fash- 
ion of some of the lesser lecturers, 
the simple day by day account of the 
trek, relying on the pictures to fur- 
nish the extra interest. Frank Tin- 
ney burlesqued such a method beau- 
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fT begged. “I 
I want modern 


T 


habits. 
Dickinson’s 
ate like a book to take 
lands away, but I never hold 
much by poetry. 
make untruths sound so well. 
However, 
on travel books you want, I 
can say this as a fairly true 
generalization : 
dle in the end of a feather- 
tipped cork, close your eyes 
and hurl the dart at a map of the world—and there is a book 
written and published about the spot your needle pierces.’ 


TRAVELING BETWEEN 
COV ERS 


Travel Books of the Ancients—Sorts, Kinds and Varieties of 


Travel Books of the Year 
By CLirrorD ORR 


“There is no frigate like a book to take us iands away.” 


I could quote Emily 
There is no frig-~ 
us 


>»? 


hopes and fears. 


One can description,” I said. 


if it’s information 


place a nee- 


matter, rather 


Jn her book, Across Europe With Satanella, Clare Sheridan tells 
how the Poles are demolishing the old Russian church at War- 


saw. The Russians always placed their churches, in conquered 

territory, in a position where they dominated the neighborhood. 

Realizing this, the Poles have taken the first opportunity to 

proclaim their freedom by ridding themselves of what they re- 
' gard as a symbol of a past enslavement. 


COULD quote,” said  tifully a year or so ago, using 
the Patriarch, “if quot- _ the stock phrase of such ram- 
ing were one of my bling talkers: ‘And so an- 


“IT see what you mean by 
the first of your four extras: 
“An au- 
thor of a book of that type 
must so note and record the 
sights and sounds of foreign 
lands that the reader is held 
by the beauty of his words 
and the novelty of his subject 
than the bare 
report of what he did and where he went.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the Patriarch. 
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STEAMBO: I DAYS 


FRED ERVING DAYTON 
Mlustrated by 


_ JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


LIBRARY BINDING 


other day dawned with its 


The jacket of Steamboat Days both 
in its type and illustration smacks of 
the early nineteenth century. This 
was the last book to be illustrated by 
John Wolcott Adams and is a monu- 
ment to his genius. The book is an 
enduring record of a romantic epoch. 


“Arm-chair traveling. Sit 
at home and smell, through the me- 
dium of words, the breeze coming 
over the ocean to Tahiti. Or hear: 
again through words, the squish of 
camels’ feet through soft Egyptian 
sand. Or see, beyond the printed 
page, the round midnight sun hang- 
ing above a northern sea. Or feel, 
verbally, the icy Tibetan wind 
through your jacket of woven yak 
wool. Or taste, if you insist on com- 
pleting the senses, the rare enough 
flavor of a pousse café under,a 
striped umbrella.” 

“That’s plain,’ I nodded. “But 
what of this ‘worth-while informa- 
tion’ which may also be included.” 

“Well, the guide book gives that 
in its purest form, (And don’t get 
it into your head that guide books 
make dull reading when you haven’t 
even the faintest idea of leaving your 
happy home. Dip into Baedeker’s 
United States some time and read 
the report of your own home town. 
You'll find it fascinating.) But non- 
guide books can be, should be, and 


often are just as  informatory. 
Studies of people in foreign lands— 
politically, socially, economically. 


Interpretation of strange life. Fas- 
cinating facts dug out by competent 
traveling students. There is a wel- 
zer of travel books of this sort, some 
of them works of enduring art.” 

“Go on,” I said. “And as for ad- 
venture—” 

“As for adventure, that goes with- 
out saying. Books of exploration. 
Penetration into polar seas and the 
brake of the jungle and forbidden 
cities. Big game hunting. Bucking 
secret barriers. Toiling to tremen- 
dous mountain heights. Thrills that 
the author has had and can confer 
to you as you sit before your fire and 
congratulate yourself that you’re not 
marooned on an ice-floe forty-fiv> 
weeks from Broadway.” 

“Very plain. And now—” 


at 


“Personality. Before 
personality all rules can | 
break down. Give me an 
author with a personality 
that he can transfer to his 
pages and I'll let him be as 
prosaic as he likes and tell 
nothing more than ‘We left 
Paddington at nine the next 
morning.’ And there are a 
great many travelers gal- 
loping around the world, 
laughing at it in books, yet 
making no more worth- 
while observations or heart- 
tingling descriptions than— 
than you could make.” 

I bowed. “Thank you,” 
I said, “for not overesti- 
mating my ability. But tell 
me this, now. Who reads 
travel books? Who, for 
example, would care for a 
book which does nothing 
but describe the sights to be 
seen in Rio?” 

The Patriarch smiled. 
“T, for one, because I am 
interested in travel, because 


I fill my library with travel books, and because the reading of 
And there are thousands of others 


‘ such books is my hobby. 
like me. You would read it under 
certain circumstances: if you were 
planning to go to Rio in the Spring 
and wanted to know what there is to 
see; if you had been to Rio last year 
before the book came out and wanted 
to hear an artist describe the miracle 
of the lights around the harbor; if 
your Aunt Mabel were at present in 
Rio, pouring back enthusiastic if un- 
intelligible descriptions; if Rio had 
always been a sort of dream place 
for you, to which you really never 
expect to go, but about which you 
never tire of reading; if Rio were 
suddenly to spring into fame for any 
imaginable reason; if the book were 
reviewed and talked about as an 
extraordinarily interesting bit of 
writing; or if you, even as I, were 
just an inveterate arm-chair traveler. 
Then you would read it, and thou- 
sands like you would read it. A good 
travel book never fails of an audi- 
ence. 

“Highly illuminating. And now 
if you please, let’s stop generalities 
and get down to titles. Tell me the 
travel books of the past year.” 

The Patriarch smote his high brow 
with one hand and with the other in- 
dicated several shelves of his book- 
case. “My boy,” he said, “I should 
talk all night if I tried to discuss half 
the travel books of the year. And 
I am old and need my sleep.” 

“Half the books, then,” I pleaded. 
“A quarter of them.” 

“Make it less definite. Some of 
them. And I'll pick haphazard. 
Let’s move over to the shelves so 
we can handle the books. All 
set? Very well, then. Pencil poised 
to take down my golden words. . 
Go!” 

“First—for no reason at all except 
that it’s here at my hand—is Borneo 
—The Stealer of Hearts. Adventure 
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THES LURE OL lik aROPTES 


The end-papers of Zane Grey’s Jales of Fishing Virgin Seas are unusually attrac- 
tive. Few readers realize how much good end-papers add to the appearance of a 
book. Mr. Grey is one of a long series to follow in the footsteps of Izaak Walton. 


First he catches his fish and then he writes about it. 


In Temple Bells and Silver Sails Elizabeth Crump Enders tells 

interestingly of her travel and impressions in China. China’s 

Venetian homes suggest the Dragon Boat Festival of Shang- 

hai which comes on the fifth day of the fifth moon to com- 

memorate the death of a poet who drowned himself in the 
a iLo. 


} 
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for the most part, for Oscar 
Cook, the author, spent 
some eight years mingling 
with the natives and travel- 
ing through almost un- 
known back country. But 
there’s a deal of personality 
in it, too. Cook has a hu- 
morous eye and a pen that 
can follow it. Thrills and 
chuckles together make a 
good recipe. And 
here’s a book with one of 
those long musical titles 
that authors love to put on 
their travel books, Temple 
Bells and Silver Sails. 
But it’s far from having 
the nursery flavor that the 
title suggests. Instead, it’s, 
¢ the record of the unchang- 
ing life of China by a cou- 
rageous woman, Elizabeth 
C. Enders, who penetrated 
far into the interior. The 
book has many a high spot 
—a night spent on the 
Great Wall; a journey by 
chair through the Nankow 


Pass; a visit to the tombs of Sleeping Emperors and to the 
grave of Confucius; a three-thousand-mile boat journey on the 


Yangtze through bandit land, 
through the terrible gorges of the 
Upper River to Chugkin itself. And 
for literary purposes, the author had 
a marvelous thing happen to her. 
The adventure ended in a thrilling 
shipwreck in which she almost lost 
herslite: | a 

“Here are two books which con- 
tain that personality I was speaking 
of a few moments ago. First, The 
Royal Road to Romance, by Richard 
Halliburton. Halliburton is the col- 
legiate rebel, the Princeton man who 
revolted against the prosaic mould’ 
into which his classmates were being 
poured and went a-voyaging, seeking 
the romantic. He went everywhere, 
not reporting what he saw, but sing- 
ing it. Not really traveling, but 
dancing—to the pinnacle of the Mat-- 
terhorn, to prison in Gibraltar, to 
the Taj Mahal, where he got himself 
locked in over night, over the Him- 
alayas into western Tibet, onto a 
cobra’s nest in Malay, through the 
East Indies into piracy on the China 
coast, and finally on his twenty-third 
birthday to climb Fujiyama in the icy 
season—the first to do it single-- 
handed. Don’t expect much depth 
in the book—just exuberance and 
youth and personality. . Beside 
it stands Clare Sheridan’s Across 
Europe With Satanella, Satanella be- 
ing a motorcycle. You may not care 
for Clare Sheridan’s political views 
(I don’t myself, particularly), but 
here they need not trouble you, for 
she omits them all and has a good 
time racing from Holland to the 
Crimea with her brother and her 
gasoline beast, seeking adventure for 
adventure’s sake and using the Clare 
Sheridan freshness and humor in re- 
cording the trip and the people she 
ran into or over. 

“And while we’re on personalities, 
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did you ever hear of the 
‘Gordons—Jan and Cora 
M@ordon? They're an 
‘English couple, true 
‘yagabonds who wander 
‘over Europe and write 
‘and sketch the various 
“countries in which they 
‘come to rest. Two Vaga- 
| bonds in a French Village 
‘is their latest. Nothing 
exciting in it, just delight- 
_ ful and whimsical impres- 
‘sions of what they saw 
and. heard in the little 
' Languedoc town of Janac. 
Their own sketches illu- 
minate the text and make 
half the charm of the 
~ book. 
' “You know Stephen 
| Graham, of course, and 
robably admire him. He 
as been investigating all 
the new little countries 
_ that the war created be- 
tween Bolshevik Russia 
and the rest of Europe— 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rou- 
manian Bessarabia, and 
has told of them in his 
usual thoughtful style in 
The Dividing Line. of 
Europe. . . . Sisley Huddleston, you may have heard of, too, 
the Paris correspondent of the London Times, who has done a 
very fascinating thing in France and the French, setting forth 
the changes in religion, art, finance, national policy and the like 
‘that have taken place since the war. It’s a great book to correct 
‘popular misconceptions. 
_ “Paris has had its usual share of travel books this year and 
yet the subject never seems to be exhausted. There are a thou- 
sand angles from which it can be viewed and Huddleston’s is 
only one of them. Moma Clarke has looked at it, in Regarding 
the French, from a purely human point of view, discovering a 
thousand and one things that the traveler seldom finds out for 
himself, but which he ought to know for true appreciation. 
Things about the people, you know,—little foibles and customs 
and beliefs and habits generally hidden from the traveler’s 
eye... . And Ralph Nevill has looked at it in Paris of Today 
from the fashionable and sporting angle. And if any writer in 
English has a right to look at Paris, it is Nevill. He has been a 
_diplomatist there for forty years! 
_ “Robert Forrest Wilson has looked at it in Paris on Parade 
from a most unconventional angle. He touches nothing on the 
_ footworn path but strays far into the heart of things. I mix my 
metaphors horribly. It’s a trick of mine. . . . And this year saw 
the reissue of one of the favorite books on France as a whole, in 
fact, France From Sea to Sea, by Arthur Stanley Riggs. Before 
the war he wrote his book covering the country completely and 
recreating all the charm of all the cities and towns and rural 
lanes. Now he has brought it completely up-to-date and has 
added some new chapters, one of which deals quite thrillingly 
_ with Chateau-Thierry. 
“Here’s another book by a woman who goes venturing into 
far lands, Through Khiva to Golden Samarkand, by Ella R. 
Christie, F.R.G.S. She is probably the only person, certainly the 
, only woman, who has made this difficult trip since Colonel Burna- 
_by’s famous Ride to Khiva. There is the glamor of Arabian 
_ Nights in the book, reflected probably from the towers of Samar- 
_kand, jewelled capital of Tamerlane, and the other cities half as 
old as time. 
_ “This rediscovery of old cities is aiways fascinating. Robert 


Medill McBride has done it with a more modern country in 
Spanish Towns and People. He has taken every town in the 
Spanish Peninsula that the prospective or introspective traveler 
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their chief features, and their inhabitants, ready for. the traveler 
to pick his own tour. Edward C. Caswell has done some fine 
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might care to visit, and he has recorded their charm, their beauty, 
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THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 


The Great Wall still divides the realm of the barbarian from the civilization it encloses, for even today, outside its 
watch towers, lurks the Bandit King, Tso-lin. Upton Close tells of it graphically in his new book, In the Land of the 
Laughing Buddha. Recent developments in China are here made plain for the simple minded citizen of the western world. 


pencil sketches for it. In fact, it is one of the most beautifully 
printed and bound travel books these old eyes have ever seen. 

“And speaking of illustrations, Wallace Nutting has at last left: 
New England and has gone with his camera to Erin, bringing 
forth [reland Beautiful. If you know, as you undoubtedly do, 
Vermont Beautiful.and Maine Beautiful and the rest, you know 
what this is like. Nutting’s camera could make a subway station 
attractive. And here’s a Muirhead Bone illustrated book 
on London, The London Perambulator, written, it goes without 
saying, by James Bone. That, too, is self-explanatory. 

“Henry James Forman has discovered, in a thoroughly charm- 
ing fashion, that traces of Ancient Greece still linger in Sicily, 
Malta, and Southern Italy generally—the backwater of the mod- 
ern world. The result is Grecian Italy. . . . Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton (to make one of my usual long jumps) has gone through 
Japan, Corea, China, Java and Australia, looking at everything 
with a consciousness of its anthropological and humanly geo- 
graphical significance (if you know what that means, and if you 
don’t, look in the mirror) and has called his book West of the 
Pacific. . Trowbridge Hall has gone to Japan and crawled 
below the surface to understand its life, literature and beauty. 
In Japan in Silhouette, he writes of its theatre, the No plays, its 
modern drama, its temples, pilgrims, festival ceremonies, pearl 
culture, and the training and role of the fascinating Geisha. . 
But aren’t you getting weary?” 

“Not quite yet,’ I said, pulling out a fresh pencil. 
you when to stop.” 

“Well, here’s a book by two queens. Startling, isn’t it? Un- 
fortunately it is not a book on hats by Queen Mary with illus- 
trations by the Queen of the Belgians. Instead, it’s on Roumania, 
The Country That I Love, by the charming Queen Marie of 
Roumania, with illustrations by Queen Elizabeth of Greece. It’s 
awful to make puns, particularly old ones, but here the publishers 
must have to pay double royalties : 

“And here is Robert Frothingham’s story of a ten-months’ 
odyssey, Around the World. This is almost a guide book. Not 
quite, but it is a darn good book to keep under your bunk pillow 
when you make that postponed trip,.and whether or not you 
follow Mr. Frothingham’s route. “He is a graphic and keen 
writer and his book is well fitted for a philosopher and friend, 
as well as a guide. Here, too, is William McFee, that 
romantic realist, in the mood of essayist and traveler, delving into 
the mysteries of Colombia and producing Sunlight in New 
Granada, . Here is Upton Close rambling in a sort of his- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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THE ENCHANTMENT Of THE ICELANDIC WILD 


The Departure Decided Upon—A Strange Ship Comes In— 
From Iceland to Spain—The Magic of Iceland 


By James NorMAN HALL 


pieces of life, zestfully lived, which one lays aside, so to 

speak, with such assurance of their value as memories. It 
would be hard to give reasons for this, fer it was made up of the 
" most trivial sort of incident; yet thirty years from now I believe 
I shall still be able to recall the whole of it down to the least de- 
tail. If, at the end of this lapse of time, 1 were to be asked with- 
out preliminary warning, apropos of nothing: “What happened 
on the evening of the tenth of December in the year nineteen 
twenty-two?” I believe I would immediately forget my gout or 
rheumatism, or whatever ailment I may then be afflicted with, 
and find myself once more at Akureyri, a town on the north coast 
of Iceland. I-would be keenly aware of the aura of that par- 
ticular evening so long long vanished, of the crisp cold feel of it, 
the odorless smell of it—but thirty years is a vast deal of time 
in human affairs, and it may be that the dust of them can tar- 
nish the brightest, the most vivid of memories. Perhaps there- 
fore it would be well to set down here some record of the frag- 
mentary journey, in the hope that I may somehow capture and 
hold for my own distant pleasure, not so much the events of it as 
a certain happy phase of mood connected with them. 

I remember that I was very late for supper that evening, hav- 
ing taken a long walk over the heath above the town, and re- 
turning to the hotel I found my landlady setting the table for her 
one*guest. There was yellow cream for the skyr—a dish made of 
the smoothly beaten curds of milk—and yellow lamplight to eat 
it by. It reminded me of the mush and milk suppers of boyhood. 

“T was hoping there would be skyr,” I said as she placed the 
familiar blue china bowl by the side of my plate, adding—which 
was the barest truth—“I don’t believe a more delicious dish 
could be found anywhere in the world.” 

“I am glad you like it,” she replied gravely. Then, taking her 
sewing, sat at the opposite end of the table to wait until I should 
finish. She was not the garrulous type of landlady. We had no 
further speech for a long while; but at length when the dishes 
‘had been cleared away and I had my map of Iceland spread out 
on the table, she said: 

“Would you mind going elsewhere to live as soon as it can be 
arranged? You see, it doesn’t pay me to cater for one and there 
will be no other guests this winter. But no doubt you will be 
glad to go. You must find it very lonely here with none about?” 

“Not in the 
least,” I replied ; 
and indeed, I 
Teevl heiNaea ates 
wanted to re- 
main indefinitely 
now that the 
necessity for 
going had 
arisen. Solitary 
meditation — is 
not this one of 
mani scehret 
pleasures? And 
what time or 
pM Aeis taal) Me 
suited to its in- 
dulgence than 
early winter, in 
a deserted hotel 


é 1HE memory of the journey is already sorted with those of 


on the ‘north 
Coast of . licke= 
land? But one 


may be solitary 
enough wher- 
ever one goes 
in that sparsely 
populated land, 914. 
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THE WHARF AT AKUREYRI 
“I remembered another bag I had left in this fashion in a cottage in North Wales, one eventful day in July, 


It had never been called for and never would be, verv likely. However, I meant to return to Akureyri 
before a great while.” 


ts 
TRAVEL 


weeks of idleness had, in truth, given rise to a renewed, aug- 
mented desire for change. Therefore I said that I would move 
at once, of course, or as soon as other accommodation could be 
found. A few moments later, while my landlady was going over 
the possibility for lodgings elsewhere in the town, I heard a 
whistle, the whistle of a steamer. 

Were I the.patron saint of wanderers, events would always 
happen in this opportune fashion. There would always be, for 
those who wished it, a door to open at night upon a great space 
of quiet water leading to the sea, and a whistle to be heard when 
the mood was ripest for remaining “not long in one city or 
town; more or less as the place deserveth, but not long,” 
Bacon says in his essay, “Of Travel.” It would be a far distang 
whistle when first heard, trangtating into sound one’s desire for 
new faces, other-scenes—one’s joy at the prospect of departure. 
And there would be sheer headlands and smooth mountain walls 
rising from the fjord, or bay, to multiply the echoes, and deep 
valleys to lead them away and away till they became fainter than 
imagined sound.. What, I wonder, did travelers do in the old 
days without steam whistles ? 

Judging by the remoteness of this one the steamer would not 
be at the wharf for some time, so I made leisurely preparations, 
trying to decide meanwhile what boat it could be. None had been 
expected for several weeks. But whatever the vessel, whether 
bound eastward or westward, she would of necessity go around 
the north coast and I would leave her at some village huddled 
under the Arctic Circle, remaining there until the desire to move 
on again met with the opportunity. I packed my books and 
spare clothing in a large portmanteau and attached to the hand- 
grip a tag with my name and “To Be Called For’ written on it. 
I remembered another bag I had left in this fashion in a cottage 
in, north Wales one eventful day late in July, 1914. It had 
never been called for and never would be, very likely. However, 
I meant to, return to Akureyri before a great while, and in this 
expectation, decided to take only a few essential things: a change 
of clothing, an extra~pair of moccasins, and my oilskins and 
rubber boots. This wet weather equipment is necessary in I¢e~ 
land even in the winter time. One day the weather may be clear 
and cold, the ground solidly frozen under the snow; the next 
day it may be raining and the trails deep in slush. It was diffi- 
cult to make a choice of books for the journey. At last, with con- 
siderable effort 
of _ will, I sem 
lected my Ice= 
landic diction- 
ary and gram- 
mar, but “fog 
pleasure pur- 
poses, a transla- 
tion of the finest 
of the old sagas: 
“The Story) Gm 
Burnt Njal.” 

My landlady 
was still at her 
sewing when I 
came down 
stairs half an 
hour later. 

‘‘Do you 
really mean to 
go? I hope what 
I said this eve- 
ning has not—” 

“Oh! nova 
replied. “I have 
been waiting 
a long time for 
this opportunity 
to travel around 


“FEBRUARY, 


cargo boat of about two 


; went aboard in search of 
the captain and found 


- own supper, the sight of 
fried eggs 


j@the coast.” 


" fidently on this being an 


g only a rope ladder over 


As 


Then it oc- 
curred to me that I was 
counting rather  con- 


opportunity. Having 
said goodbye I hurried 
to the wharf. 

The steamer was al- 
ready there. She was a 


thousand tons. No gang- 
plank had been lowered, 


the side, evidence that 
she was not going to re- 
main long. Leaving my 
luggage on the wharf I 


him at supper in his 
cabin. Although I had 
but recently enjoyed my 


and crisp 
browned bacon made me 
hungry again. These 
delicacies are rare in 
Iceland. There are no 


fjord. 


' pigs, or very few, and 
_ chickens live a sort of discouraged, indoors existence uncon- 
genial to egg-laying. The captain was a man of forty-five or 


thereabout, plainly an Englishman, and quite as plainly, I thought, 


not the type of captain accustomed to granting favors to stran- 


PeeScls. 


He regarded me with what seemed cold appraisement over 


the rim of his teacup. 
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“Well?” he said. 

“T might as well save my breath,” I thought. Nevertheless, “I 
was wondering whether you would be willing to take me as pas- 
senger?”’ I began, and without waiting for a reply became elo- 
quent of the modesty of my requirements in that capacity. I was 
willing to be stowed away anywhere: on an old sofa, a mattress 
on the floor, a bunk forward. I was used to makeshift accommo- 
dations and knew of course that cargo boats were not— 

He interrupted me. 

“Alright, alright, Pll take you. Steward, make up a berth in 
the saloon. Unless you really prefer sleeping forward?” he 
added, turning again to me. I assured him that I did not. 

“Right!” he said bruskly. “But you’re not a fugitive from jus- 
_tice by any chance? Well, I’ll risk it, and I don’t wonder that 
you want to leave. Iceland! Br-r-r! I’ve been three weeks taking 
in cargo around this coast. Hope the Spaniards enjoy their salt 
‘cod. There’s been trouble enough loading some of it.” 

“Spaniards! You're 
_ not going to Spain, are 
you? Pi 

“Yes. Where did you 
think? Don’t you want 
to go to Spain?” 

I was silent for a mo- 
ment. It. was a disillu- 
sioning question; for in 
Iceland I had all but re- 

gained our forefathers’ 
sense of the vastness of 
the world. Traveling on 
foot and on horseback 
through that lonely, still 
inviolate land, measur- 
ing it by day journey- 
ings over the most 


had come to think ' of 
space as the ancients 
thought of it. I had all 
but forgotten that else-. 
where the world has 
now dwindled to the 
easy measure of man’s 
little ambulatory me- 
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“The steamer was already there. 


AN EAST COAST VILLAGE 


“The village, like many another coastal settlement in Iceland, followed the curve of the 

Some of the houses were of corrugated iron, others of rough concrete. 

might think, viewing the scattered towns and villages of. Iceland, that it was peopled no 

longer than ‘afty years ago at the earliest, and yet it was a nation of five centuries’ standing 
at the time Columbus discovered America.” 


THE STEAMER FOR SPAIN 


She was a cargo boat of about two thousand tons. 
gangplank had been Soweeed: only a rope ladder over the side, evidence that she was not 
going to remain long.” 


(of 


chanical contrivances. 
Ah! the old days, when 
to cross a province was 
the event of a lifetime; 
when the seas were 
walls, months high, 
years high, repelling all 
but the adventurous, the 
persevering! Now that 
they have been leveled 
where is the pleasure 
any more of making a 
far journey? Desert 
solitude is pricked in a 
thousand places by the 
chattering of tourists. 
There is a honking of 
motors in the streets of 
ancient cities and a 
clicking of cameras in 
the tombs of ancient 
kings. What delight can 
there be in travel now 
that modern magic has 
exorcised blue distance? 

I did not, of course, 
give voice to these re- 
flections. They merely 
passed through my mind, 
aroused and set in motion by the captain’s casual, “Don’t you 
want to go to Spain?” as he might have said, “Will you join me 
at dinner?” My actual reply was, “I had not thought of going so 
far just now but ” after all, I thought, a mechanical age has 
compensations for its children who may go where they will, to 
the ends of the earth at a moment’s notice. They may dine on 
skyr in Iceland of a Monday, and toss the pits of Spanish olives 
into the Mediterranean on Tuesday. Maurice de Guérin’s words 
came into mind: “The stream of travel is full of delight. Oh! 
Who will set me adrift on this Nile!’’ And I was free, the owner 
of a pleasant villa never long in the same place but whose win- 
dows commanded always a view of that world-encircling river. 
Akureyri to Cadiz—it was a tempting prospect and what an op- 
portunity to compare these ancient civilizations! Despite modern 
facilities for travel one might never have such another. The best 
of it was that the steamer would return to Iceland with salt in 
three months’ time, and when J asked the captain whether I 
might come back with her, “I see nothing to prevent,” he said, 

‘Gf you are as easily satisfied with accommodations as you say. 
Mind you, though! I won’t promise. But where’s your gear? 
You'll have to look sharp! I expect to be out of here well before 
midnight.” 

The salt cod was going aboard through two hatches, twenty 
bags at once. The cargo- 
cluster threw a garish 
light on the wharf, over 
the group of idlers and 
the men wheeling hand- 
trucks through the snow 
to the vessel’s side. Sev- 
eral of the onlookers 
were tipsy, for although 
Iceland is, or was, a pro- 
hibition country, the law 
has been amended to al- 
low the importation of a 
generous amount of 
Spanish wine in  pay- 
ment for the codfish. 
One of the quiet revelers 
began talking to me in a 
confidential way. I was 
flattered at his assump- 
tion that I understood 
Icelandic. “A fine coun- 
try that must be,” he 
said, “where they make 
such delicious wine.” 
“Ja ja!’ I replied, nod- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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HIDDEN TREASURE OF THE 
SEVEN SEAS 


The Plunder of Peru--The Double Treasure of Cocos 
Island—The Sunken Galleon of Tobermory Bay— 
Raising the Golden Ingots of the Laurentic 


By Captain W. B. WHALL 


| 
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In the January issue of TRAVEL Captain Whall told of those whose business it was both to 


prey on treasure ships and to bury treasure themselves. 


This was in lus article, “In the 


Wake of the Buccaneers.’ Here, in the present number, the Captain discusses various specific 
treasures, tells where they are and of the efforts, chiefly frutless, that have been made to 


discover them.—Enpiror. 


VOLUME could be filled with the various yarns, more or 
A less fanciful, that have been told at sea about treasure 

hidden away in remote islands in various parts of the world. 
The fiction writer, from Edgar Allen Poe and Robert Louis 
Stevenson downwards, has not been slow to seize upon such frag- 
ments of truth as there may have been in these yarns, in order 
to work them up into a form of romance which will never lose 
its appeal. Both Poe and Stevenson introduced the names of 
historical characters into their stories; the former utilized Cap- 
tain Kid, and the latter Israel Hands, who was one of “Black- 
beard” Teach’s lieutenants. “The Dead Man’s Chest,’ men- 


4 


sions. At Bombay this man contracted dysentery, and was sent | 
ashore to hospital. On his deathbed he revealed to his captain a / 


secret which he said should make him a rich man. He handed him' 


a plan of Trinidad, on which was marked a place at the foot of | 


Sugarloaf Hill where an immense treasure was said to be buried. 
This was plunder from Peru, concealed in this lonely spot by 
pirates, of whom he had been one. The date given for this was 1821. 

At least five expeditions have been made with the object of 
recovering this treasure, but without result. Mr. Knight’s party 
carried on systematic digging for several months, and only de- 
sisted when satisfied that further search was useless. Trinidad 


tioned in the famous “Treasure 
Island” sea song is actually the 
name by which an islet in the 
Caribbean is sometimes known. 

Disregarding fiction, there is 
no doubt that a few hoards were 
concealed in out-of-the-way spots 
during the days of the bucca- 
neers and of the pirates who suc- 
ceeded them. Whether any still 
remain undisturbed is another 
question. Perhaps the best sub- 
stantiated instances of this kind 
are those which indicate Trini- 
dad and Cocos Islands as the 
place of burial. 

Trinidad, or South Trinidad, 
as it should more correctly be 
called to distinguish it from the 
much larger and more important 
island of the same name in the 
British West Indies, is situated 
in the South Atlantic at a dis- 
tance of about eight hundred 
miles from the coast of Brazil, 
to which country it belongs. It 
has been the scene of several ex- 
peditions in search of treasure 
said to have been buried there. 
The two chief of these have been 
described by Mr. E. F. Knight, 
the well-known journalist, in his 
books, The Cruise of the “Fal- 
con,” and The Cruise of the 
“Alerte.” Believing there were 
genuine grounds for the reported 
existence of treasure, he under- 
took digging operations on a 
considerable scale, but without 
result, the entire configuration of 
the ground having been altered 
by landslips and similar disturb- 
ances. The actual story which 
inspired his efforts was as fol- 
lows: 

About the year 1850 the cap- 
tain of an Indiaman had in his 
crew a Finn to whom he had 
shown kindness on several occa- 


A GALLEON OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


While the Romans and Phoenicians made oversea voyages, these were 
confined to the Mediterranean where oared galleys sufficed. When the 
day came, however, when the Cathaginians passed outside the Pillars 
of Hercules they found the open seas unsuitable to the long, narrow 
galley and the “round ship” came into being. But it was not until the 
fourteenth century that the round hulled ship with a single square sail 
developed into the great galleon with two, three or even four masts. 
The galleon lasted until it was driven from the sea by the lighter, faster 
~» English ships. 


is an uninviting place, subject to 
earthquakes and volcanic dis- 
turbances, which have caused 
numerous landslips and blasted 
most of the trees. Its most un- 
pleasant feature is that it is in- 
fested with huge land crabs of 
disgusting appearance, which are 


| 


popularly believed to have eaten | 


alive certain unfortunates ma- 
rooned there in former times. If 
any treasure was ever deposited 
on the island, it is probable that 
all traces were covered up long 
ago by landslips. 

Cocos Island is in the Pacific, 
about three hundred miles to the 
south-westward of Costa Rica. 
Here there are said to have been 
at least two treasures buried, 
and if all the numerous stories 


on the subject are to be believed, ~ 


the number would reach to three 
or four. According to one ac- 
count, the first treasure was de- 
posited about the year 1821 by 
the crew of a British ship who 
had become pirates. It was 
very carefully hidden by sinking 
in gravel and tunnelling in rock. 
Subsequently the pirate leaders 
were captured, tried and exe- 
cuted, the rest of the crew being 
sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. There is no chart 
to show the whereabouts of the 
spoil, every clue that has been 
followed in efforts to find it hay- 
ing been evolved from the mem- 
ories of the few who did not pay 
the full penalty of their exploits. 
They retailed scraps of the story 
to their friends, and now, owing 
to the lapse of time, any particle 
of reliable evidence that may 
have existed has vanished. 

The second and most impor- 
tant treasure is supposed to 
have been deposited on Cocos 
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the 
crew of the Bri- 
tish barquentine 
Mary Dier, about 


the year 1835. 
the master 
and crew of this 
vessel were en- 
trusted the treas- 
ures of the Peru- 
vian port of Cal- 
threatened 
with sack by a 
revolution- 
ary army. The 
timely arrival in 
the harbor of the 
British vessel sug- 


gested to the Gov- — 


ernor of the city 
somewhat 
risky plan of plac- 
ing the municipal 


fereasufes on 


board for safety. 


The temptation 


proved too great, 
and the Mary Dier 


A RACE BETWEEN YANKEE CLIPPERS 


The clipper in the foreground is the celebrated Lightning, reputed to be the fastest sailing ship ever built. 

In 1854, on her first voyage from East Boston, her birthplace, to Liverpool, she made a day’s run of 

four hundred and twenty-six miles. She is here represented carrying main moonsail and skysail studding 

sails. America was the pioneer in the improvement of ship building. The discovery of gold in California 

in 1849 greatly exhilarated this development, for thousands of gold seekers wanted to reach the fields 
by the fastest route, and it was at this time that the clipper came into being. 
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St. John’s, New- 


foundland. Her 
story, which in 
the main  coin- 


cides with that of 
Thomson, was as 
follows: 
“Keating was 
one of the crew 
of the Mary Dier, 
a Newfoundland 
sailing vessel 
trading in South 
American waters. 
During a revolu- 
tion in Peru the 
Mary Dier was 
lying at Callao, 
and was chartered 
by the citizens. 
The ship was 
loaded with the 
portable wealth 
of the city and 
the treasure of 
the existing Gov- 
ernment. Eleven 
boat loads of this 


decamped with 
the valuables, which they buried on the island. The value of the 
cache is said to have been equal to some millions sterling. Two 
members of the barquentine’s crew were named Thomson and 
Keating, of whom the former left the following account: 
“After the treasure was on board we were tempted by the 
gold—gold that would make millionaires of us all—and finally 
made off. The Peruvians gave chase, but after a long and 
eventful run we eluded them. Then the question arose, how 
were we to dispose of this immense wealth? Finally we de- 
cided on Cocos Island as the hiding place for it. Eleven boat 
loads were conveyed to the beach and buried there. I do not 
know the exact value in money, but there certainly were many 
millions. After we left the island we encountered a heavy 
storm which drove us ashore on the coast of Peru, where we 
were captured and sentenced to be shot. This sentence was 
carried out in the case of-eight of us, but I and Keating were 
promised pardon if we would show where the treasure was 
hidden.” ae 
The story goes that Thomson died in captivity, and Keating 
managed to escape without parting with his secret, but did nothing 
‘with the knowledge for several years. At length, accompanied 
by a certain Captain Bogue, he went to the island and unearthed 
the treasure. It was of such magnitude, however, that they 
could do little with it. They took away as much as they could 
carry, estimated at about thirty thousand dollars worth each. 
In going off to their vessel in a small boat they quarrelled, and 
Bogue was thrown into the water and drowned. Keating got 
safely to the United States, but died before he could get another 
opportunity of visiting the island. He seems to have bequeathed 
his knowledge to a Captain George Hackett, who also died before 
he could organize a search expedition. There must have 
been a curse hovering over that buried treasure! 
These reports were embodied in a statement made by 
Mrs. Richard Young, of Boston, in 1893, which excited 
much interest. She declared she could substantiate 
the story by maps showing the exact spot upon Cocos 
where fifty million dollars’ worth of treas- 
ure was concealed. She succeeded in con- 
‘vincing many people, including the late Ad- 
miral Palliser, that her statements were 
well founded. It appears that her father 
was John Keating, already men- 
tioned as a member of the Mary 
Dier’s crew, who was a native of 
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treasure were 
taken to Cocos and buried. As the vessel was returning, she was 
sunk by a Peruvian warship, all the fugitives on board, together 
with the crew, perishing, with the exceptions of Keating and 
William Thomson, who also hailed from St. John’s. They es- 
caped on some wreckage. Keating went to England, and returned 
to Cocos in a vessel commanded by Captain Bogue. They secured 
some of the treasure, but on the voyage to Panama to procure 
additional tools to continue the work, the vessel was wrecked. 
Keating returned to Newfoundland with $7,500 in gold, and 
secured aid to fit out another vessel, the Dauntless. At Panama 
Keating and his crew were arrested. He escaped by aid of the 
American Consul, and returned to Newfoundland to die. Among 
his effects his daughter found maps and papers fully describing 
the spot where the Peruvian treasure was buried.” 

This is Mrs. Young’s narrative, which in one or two particulars 
is clearer than Thomson’s. 

Captain George Hackett, already mentioned, confided the story 
of the treasure to Admrial Palliser, the British Commander-in- 
Chief on the Pacific Station at that time. According to his dying 
statement, the spoil included gold-hilted swords and various other 
valuables in the shape of Church plate and relics of the Incas. 
With the aid of Hackett’s brother, Admiral Palliser fitted out the 
steamer Aurora for an expedition to the island, which he also 
visited in his flagship, H.M.S. Imperieuse. The crew of the 
Aurora searched the place for some weeks, but met with no 
success. 

After returning to England Admiral Palliser induced Earl 
Fitzwilliam to fit out an expedition, equipped with up-to-date 
plant for cutting away the tangled undergrowth of the Cocos 
wilderness, and blasting the rock supposed to cover the treasure 
cave. At the same time that Lord Fitzwilliam was 
making these preparations, one Harold Grey, who 
presumably derived his information from another 
> source, quietly departed in his steam 
e J yacht Rose Marie for Panama, and was 

mM liam party had crossed the Atlantic. 

H) When the latter arrived, there was a 

wl TH stand-up fight between the rival 

=»: \K- bands of treasure seekers, and the 

press messages giving the particu- 

lars of this affair seem to have been 

the first public intimation that Grey 
was interested in the matter. 
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EARLY GALLEYS AND THEIR SUCCESSOR, THE GALLEON 


While galleys had sails, these were entirely auxiliary to the oars. The galley always remained 

exclusively a Mediterranean vessel, unfitted for the heavy seas outside. The development of the 

galleon came when the new lands attracted emigrants, and.it became necessary to send out troops. 

It was then that great, clumsy erections were built on the otherwise seaworthy hulls, making the 

ships topheavy and unwieldy. Finally, when the galleon was abandoned, room for passengers was 

found in the hull of the ship. A treasure galleon of the Armada was sunk in Tobermory Bay 
and for generations the Scots have tried in vain to recover the loot. 


It need scarcely be added that neither party succeeded in finding 
anything of value. The question has sometimes been raised 
whether the whole story of the treasure was not evolved in the 
fertile brain of Keating or Hackett as a modification of the 
well-known “Spanish prisoner” hoax. 

Another yarn connected with Cocos is 
that a pirate known as Benito Bonito (a 
nom-de-guerre which is said to have con- 
cealed the identity of a broken-down Span- 
ish hidalgo) used the island as a hiding 
place for his loot, reported to have 
amounted to some eleven million dollars, 
presumably of the Mexican variety. Before 
the last-mentioned abortive expeditions, 
there had been one in 1903 led by a certain 
Captain Shrapnel, who apparently claimed 
to have been a British naval officer, though 
his name is not to be found in any Navy 
list of the period. With him was asso- 
ciated a gentleman who rejoiced in the 
name of Hervey de Montmorency, the au- 
thor of a graphic account of the adventure. 
The treasure seekers numbered seven in all, 
their vessel’s name being the Lytton. Only 
one ray of success was encountered by 
them. One of the searchers, in shifting a 
log out of a watercourse, saw something 
glitter, and discovered it to be a silver 
crucifix. With hopes revived, the whole 
party attacked the spot, but nothing more 
could be found, and soon afterwards they 
gave up the quest. 

Before leaving they visited a man named 
Gissler, who is stated to have lived a soli- 
tary life in this tropical island for sixteen 


stories. 
galleon. 
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had built himself a home 
in what had been a wil- 
derness. He was able to 
grow almost every prod- 
uct of the tropics; he 
had captured the wild 
pig and domesticated it; and had built a 
boat in which he could voyage to the main-. 
land. He had not a good word to say for 
treasure seekers, who had often treated him 
with scant courtesy, disregarding his right 
to his own property by trampling over his 
plantations and killing his livestock without 
compunction. 

There is another island where natural 
treasure has been reported to exist in the 
shape of diamonds. This is Plum Pudding 
Island, off the mandated territory of South- 
West Africa. It was said that men who 


landed there had picked up diamonds in 


the rough. This coming to the knowledge 


of a business man in London, a syndicate | 


was formed toxprospect there. A steamer 


was bought, equipped with the necessary 


gear, and sent out; but on the pretext that 
the island was reserved as a sanctuary for 


seabirds, the expedition was not allowed to 


land. So,the diamonds (if any exist) still 
remain in that virgin soil. But it has also 
been suggested that if diamonds were ever 
picked up as stated, it may have been a case 
of ‘salting’; ie., they were planted there 
by interested parties. 

In general it may be said that far more 
money has been spent in efforts to find 
buried treasure than has ever been recovy- 
ered. This applies with equal force to cases 


of ships sunk with treasure on board, of which there are many 
Probably the oldest of these is that of the Tobermory 


In 1588 a certain galleon, forming one of the defeated Armada, 
was wrecked at the entrance to the Sound of Mull, close to the 


years. During his residence he had erected 
one or two huts of corrugated iron, set 
back a little from the beach, with planta- 
tions and cultivated patches all about them. 
When he first came to the island he appears 
to have been as poor and destitute as Rob- 
inson Crusoe, but by industry and resource 


BRITISH FIRST RATES GOING INTO ACTION 


Here may be seen the beginning of a sea engagement during the Napoleonic Wars. 
leading ships of the British line come into the picture. 
be seen with the vessels hull down. 
discernible shaking the reefs out of the topsails and loosing the mainsail. In these days even 
the merchant ships had to fight their way through. In 1803 the China Fleet of the rich East 
India Company was attacked by a French Fleet and beat it off, and three years later the Com- 
pany’s ship, Il’arren Hastings, richly laden, fought a gallant action against a French frigate. 


- 


C Only the two 
In the far distance the enemy’s line can 
The men on the yards of the nearest British battleship are 


u 
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~ town of Tobermory. 
_ For a great many years 
past efforts have been 
made to recover 
the valuables sup- 
se posed to have 
gone down in her, but though divers have 
brought up a few ancient weapons and 
miscellaneous articles of small value, no 
adequate return has been had for the 
money spent on the enterprise. No 
' doubt the wreck has served one good 
| purpose in providing certain local inhabi- 
tants with a source of revenue, and it 
has been unkindly suggested in some 
| quarters that this may have fostered the 
belief in the existence of treasure in the 
| shattered remains of the ship! 
_ Endeavors have also been made to 
raise the Spanish treasure ships sunk by 
Sir George Rooke, at Vigo, in 1702. As 
it has been contended by some authorities 
that nearly everything of value was 
| landed during the fortnight preceding 
| Rooke’s attack, it is not altogether sur- 
prising that these attempts have had no 
financial success. é 
A wreck which undoubtedly did con- 


‘tain a very large sum of money was 5 - NESS 
H.M.S. Lutine, whose famous. bell is a FIGHTING BOMB KETCHES OF EARLIER CENTURIES 


‘ 1 = , 7 Th ls were often referred to merely as “Bombs.” They had no foremast, all the sails before 
i poe picuous object at Lloyd s, being tie tag ntcaet Bene jibs set on stays front thee mast to Paticus points on the bowsprit, which was 
sounded only on special poe The abnormally long and also set a spritsail. The object of this rig was to afford room for the mortars 

Lutime was engaged in transporting to which threw the bombs. These were mounted forward of the mainmast on a specially strengthened 
_ the Continent nearly a million sterling in deck. Most of the vessels used in the early Polar expenditions send out by the British Admiralty 
specie and bullion when she was lost were “Bombs,” being chosen as the strongest type of small ioe in the Navy. This curious rig 

with all hands at the entrance to the SEVEN TESTS es fetes 

Zuyder Zee. After the peace which con- : 
cluded the Napoleonic Wars, operations were set on foot for the ing the last half-century efforts have been made by syndicates 
“salvage of her cargo. For some time these yielded good results, and by private speculators to reach the remainder of the bullion, 
a considerable amount being recovered; but eventually so much but the only result has been to land them in financial loss. 


trouble was experienced with the shifting sand into which the A case more on a par with that of the Tobermory ship is the 
_ wreck had sunk that no further progress could be made. Dur- wreck of H.M.S. Anson. This ship drove ashore on a sandy 
‘¥ beach near the Lizard in December, 

ti 1807, while carrying a large amount 


of specie intended for the pay-chest 
of the fleet engaged in blockading 
Brest. According to one account 
there was also on board the booty 
from a rich Spanish prize which 
the Anson had taken a short time 
previously. Be this as it may, more 
than one syndicate has been formed 
with a view to recovering these 
riches, but no one appears to have 
profited thereby, though the expendi- 
ture involved is believed to have been 
responsible for at least one bank- 
ruptcy. 

The Turco-Egyptian fleet, sunk by 
Sir Edward Codrington at the battle 
of Navarino, in the south of Greece, 
in 1827, has afforded a further in- 
stance of money expended without 
material result. According to suc- 
“cessive promoters of recovery oper- 
ations, the sunken ships carried on 
board a quantity of specie for the 
payment of the Turkish army which 
was then occupying the Morea, as 
well as a doubtful amount of plunder 
from Greek villages. The only tan- 
gible evidence in support of this 
DRAKE BOUND FOR CADIZ IN 1587 seems to have been a number of coins 
On April. 2, 1587, Drake sailed from Plymouth on an expedition to “singe the King of Spain’s beard,” 1% a museum at Athens, which are 
his flagship being the Elizabeth Bonaventure. At Cadiz he burned and sank a large number of ships, understood to have been brought up 
and carried away others as prizes. Off the Azores he captured a great carrack, the San Felipe, laden from the Bay of Navarino many 
with East Indian produce of immense value. This expedition delayed the sailing of the Spanish years ago by local divers ep 
_ Armada for about a year. The booty that Drake brought back to England from his various adventures nas f y i - 4rre 
was probably only surpassed by that which Pizarro sent from Peru. There is still hidden treasure SPective of actua treasure, it is 

3 where these adventurers cruised. (Continued on page 42) 
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DISCOV ERING ROMANCE IN THE BOSNIAN HILLS — 


TRAVEL 


Dancing the Kolo—The Strange Shops of Sarajevo—Within the 
Darkened Mosque—Farewell to Romance | 


By Ena LIMEBEER 


rounded notes very small, its pitch low, its volume tiny, in- 
sistent, the circular fluting utterance repeating itself, re- 
volving on itself for ever. I open my eyes. Immediately sounds, 
. complicated, unfathomable, break from the air: the shuffle of feet 
dancing on stones, the beat of hammers on metal bowls, the 
rough confusion of a talking crowd, the stroke of a stick on a 
mule’s back, the whisper of a saw biting into wood, and under- 
neath, the round tune of the kolo, revolving on itself for ever. 
Something comes close to me, flits by me. It is a light-going 
girlish form in silky trousers. The colour splashes upon the hot 
vague light—rose colour, shadowy in the folds which fall as full 
as a crumpled balloon. Then it seems the white shawl of the at- 
mosphere around me, the brilliant fatiguing pall of light before 
my eyes, breaks open. There rise the spires of the mosques, the 
minarets, stemmed like lilies, piercing the open pathway of the 
sun, dividing as with silver rods the plain surtace of the mountain 
crags. Only their feet stand hidden. For close under the streak 
of the mosque spire is a tightly knit ring of men and women, re- 
volving wheel-like and very slow; somewhere in the ring the piper 
with his elaborately carved pipe uttering the round tune. As by 
one mechanism the dancers go, their feet tracking the light dust, 
their red and white costumes —- the national costume of the Bos- 
nian orthodox faith—changing and flashing as if a slow wind 
moved on a poppy field. In the vivid sunlight the Moslem spire 
casts no shadow. Only when a figure passes very near the focus 
changes. Down from the steep cobbled streets, which end so 
abruptly and comically on the tiny market place, comes a Moslem 
lady. She does not look at the kolo dance, at the big proud bod- 
ies of the unveiled women in their swaying skirts, gay embroidered 
waistcoats, embroidered sandals turned up strongly at the toes 
like boats. She slips by, distinct and still. She wears dark blue 
silk trousers, full to her small ankles. A long dull purple shawl 
shrouds her body. And her face is veiled. All rays of colour 
seem focussed on her, on that square of black unshiny silk. All 
the colour of the rhythmical moving crowd, the revolving white 
and red wheel of dancers, the speckled pattern of little shops 
around the outer brim of the market place, revealed by a chance 
movement and hidden again, all this focussed to the tone of that 


, 


[reste the little kolo music plays, the change of its 


THE BRIDGE AT SARAJEVO 


It was into the Miljaika River that the bomb-thrower jumped after the first attempt on the lives of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria and his wife. Bosnia, like its Balkan fellows, has always been intensely nationalistic, and this senti- 
Bosnia is still economically undeveloped; there are few indus- 
An ethnographical chart of the Balkans would look like 
a cross-word puzzle gone mad. 


ment has been fostered by long years of oppression. 
tries, and most of the work is done at home by the women. 


dumb black face. Like a hole in the bright picture it asserts itself 
—and suddenly is gone. As in a mirage the scene changes, 
emerges, loses distance, achieves intense fad immediate colour, 
seems for a moment to sing with colour. 

Go now into the little metal-workers’ street. It slips round a 
corner of the main square, or rather irregular “circle,” for the 
planning of this ancient market place seems to consist of heaps 
of low, dust-coloured buildings like hives, thrusting out and reced- 
ing from a circular gap. Pass by the fruit stall. There are mel- 
ons bright like newly emerged moons glowing in the cold shadow, 
there are cherries, currants, piles of soft-tasting figs, and auber= 
gimes purple and dark like the breasts of a witch. Five paces be-, 
yond the fruit stall you stand in a complete and unique world, 
It is cold. The wide roofs, supported on pillars just higher than’ 
a man, nearly meet in the centre of the street. There is about 
four feet clear passage way. Left and right and all along are 
minute boxes, each box a shop, each shop dark and glittering, 
roof, walls and floor shiny with metal, shaped and unshaped, pol- 
ished and dipped, or green with age. In each sits a silent worker, 
silent to his neighbour through the wall, silent for all human 
noise, but contributing one regular beat to the quaint mechanical 
throbbing of the street. You go in and sit in his shop, and touch 
the glittering finished things which somebody brings out of the 
dipping acid bowl at the back. There are small tea-trays beaten 
to an exquisite pattern, coffee cups, sugar bowls, ash trays, and 
on each the name, Sarajevo, and a half-moon just below. Dazed 
by the throng of sound you stare at the bright thing in your hand. 
It is like a star; above you and all round you twinkle singly the 
lights of other stars; you are high up, somewhere in a world all 
stars, far away from the wheel of red and white dancers, far 
even from the flitting Moslem ladies, marking with their unseen 
faces the points of some hieroglyphic, invisibly connecting them 
across the sunny square. Then, vivid and live in the heart of the 
dark shop you see the face of the metal worker opposite, watching 
you. Under the crimson fez the black eyes shine hot and with- 
ered, the mouth 1s cut with lines, the cheeks, copper-coloured, 
tinted like the rough old metal, are drawn into one constant ex- 
pression. The beat of the hammers and the dim light deny reck-. 
lessly all superficial conversation. Face looks into face, grows 
dim of feature, breathes, 
only of man in a world 
of stars. 

Out of the metal-work- 
ers’ street leads the sad- 
dlers’, out of the saddlers’ 
—an off-shoot—the leath- 


er-goods’ street. The lit- 
tle boxes are coloured 
with scarlet handbags, 


embroidered belts, belts 
for pistols, sheaths for 
knives, sandals of plaited 
strips of leather, sandals 
with turned-up toes, such 
as the kolo dancers wear. 
Out of the leather-goods’ 
street leads the skins’ and 
furs’ street, and thus back 
to the central market. 
Returning, you see that 
nothing is changed. Sen- 


sation, oddly mastering 
one, expects if to be 
changed. It is a long 


while ago, some historic 
time, since you turned the 
corner by the rows of 
melons. Perhaps in that 
remote shop in the metal 
workers’ street you gazed 
too long on a face—not 
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remote at all, but sorrow- 
fully familiar. And thus 
‘the years passed. Oddly, 
‘all consciousness of the 
“measure of time has van- 
‘ished away. Perhaps it is 
‘the year two thousand and 
six, or it is only one thou- 
‘sand seven hundred and 
six, and you buy some pa- 
_prikas here on a sunny 
‘morning. Nothing is 
changed. Realizing with 
some sudden passion the 
truth of this fact you gaze 
“again on the age-long 
market, on the tiny 
splayed roofs around the 
brim, tucked in under the 
mountain, on the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of 
men and women thread- 
ing like bright beads the 
intricate paths and cross- 
paths of the square. 

The chief mosque of 
Sarajevo is practically in 
the market place. You go 

‘into the courtyard, shady 
iwith, trees.. There is a 
fountain playing. Against the white outer walls, through which, 
by a row of little grills, you could peep at the passers-by, leans a 
row of Turks in fine soft cloth trousers, curving from fulness 
_to the shape of the calf, silk belts and crimson turbans or fez. 
Somehow your round grey felt hat burns on your head. You go 
timidly up the flagstone path to the door under the outer arches. 
Glancing up, there shines into your eyes the light of those marvel- 
ous geometric patterns with which the ceiling is entirely covered. 
The predominant colour is blue, vivid ceruleum blue, like the east 
sky after rain. But so exquisite are the fine lines, so intricate the 
penciling of the pattern, that the colour shines also turquoise, 
even ultramarine. A loud. splashing noise draws your head 
down with a jerk. Somebody is washing the floor at your feet, 
pushing a cloth round and round your boots and speaking wildly 
up at you. You have stepped into the central porch, you have 
opened the main door. You are not a Moslem. . You offer 
a thousand apologies, and in a moment, it seems, are shut in a 


~ : Sak , TERR fee ‘ aad 


their native wearers take long walks in them the European is likely to break his or her neck. 
Balkans are most thoroughly vermin ridden, and the hotels of the capital are no exception to the general rule. 
But one forgets inconveniences in the color and mystery of the city itself. 


RAGE 


THE STREETS OF SARAJEVO 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, is as romantically eastern as Constantinople. 


1 The women and girls of the city wear 
wooden clogs that are almost Japanese in design. They are held in place by a simple strap over the toes, and while 


Sad to relate the 


cool dark lobby, right away from the main entrance. Your feet 
are shod, over your boots, in huge pale-looking sandals, perhaps 
with magic properties like those in fairytales. You shuffle a few 
steps along a corridor, and stand still. For a moment, around the 
walls of the mosque seems to whisper the noise of your incompe- 
tent feet. Then the silence becomes absolute, a presence keeping 
you dumb. 

It is very light inside. It is like a big square room, the floor 
covered entirely with light fine matting. This increases the sense 
of its complete disconnection from the natural world. It is man’s 
work, it is from the brain, the intellectual soul of man. Nature 
renders it nothing. The blueness looms clear and ethereal. It 
recalls again the loveliness of sky, or the depth under the sea, but 
something freezes the imagery almost before it forms. The walls 
from floor to roof are painted with the fine patterns, with colour 
that transcends colour and seems to breathe. High in the domes 
the blue echoes upon itself to new depth, glows like an unreal sky. 
No faces, no pictures, 
nothing which expresses 
those forms which are so 
familiar, those lower 
forms perhaps, of grief or 
suffering, or joy in suffer- 
ing. You cannot read the 
gold letters shining in 
plain squares of blue. You 
are without key, without 
understanding. There is 
no evidence of humanity 
as it is to you. You do 
not feel happiness or sor- 
row. But somewhere, 
touching without expla- 
nation, without materiali- 
zation, on some point of 
sensitiveness in your 
mind, breaks through the 
incomprehensible beauty. 

The Bosnian orthodox 
church lies diagonally 
across the market. It is 
the church of St. John, 
te and today has been the 


: Sides sii wats festival of St. John. The 
nN PRAYING OUTSIDE THE MOSQUE IN SARAJEVO church is six hundred 
In the evening at the biggest mosque in Sarajevo those who cannot get inside can be seen kneeling on the wide years old. As with one 


_ portico while beggars hover near. Just across from the mosque is the Bosnian Orthodox Church. The mosque itself 
Those who are not Moslems are allowed to enter only after their feet have been 
shod in huge, pale-looking sandals that slip on over one’s. shoes. The prevailing color in the mosque is a vivid blue 
over which is an intricate pattern of interweaving lines, beautiful and intriguing. 


is practically in the market ‘place. 


gf the tiny shops, people 
go in and out of it all dav, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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STRANGE CEREMONIES OF A CHINESE FUNERAL 


The Jinn Who Clear the Way—The Golden Lad and Lass— : 
Touring to Heaven in a Ford ( 


By GENEVIEVE WIMSATT 


published a notice to the effect that 
the family of the late General Chang 
_ invited the foreign residents of Tientsin 
who wished to pay respect to the deceased 
to come to the Chang residence that after- 
noon, and though the day was cold and 
cloudy I set off eagerly to note at first 
hand some of those ceremonious rites with 
which the Chinese surround their dead. 
It was not difficult to find the Chang 
Mansion. Throngs from all parts of the 
city were wending toward it, and the street 
on which the house with its surrounding 
courts and walls faced had been roped off 
and closed to traffic, while along the side- 
walks, on both sides of the road, were 
ranged in brave display all those banners 
and state umbrellas, and floral tributes of 
friends, and symbolic figures that would 
be used in the funeral procession the next 


Owe morning the North China Star 
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THE JINN WHO CLEAR THE WAY 


day. At the approach of the great effigies known as the Jinn Who Clear the Way, all evil spirits who 


At the main entrance to the Chang com- 
pound the customary red placards with 
the Chinese characters for Good Luck and 
Long Life had been removed from the 
arch above the gateway, and replaced by white placards bearing 
more appropriate sentiments. In China white is the color of 
mourning, and red the color of rejoicing. 

On either side of this main gateway stood two gigantic effigies 
constructed of paper, bamboo, and cotton, each thirty feet in 
height, one having a fierce red countenance, and one a natural 
tinted face, but both of terrifying aspect. These were the Jinn 
Who Clear the Way, the spirits who march before the soul of the 
departed on its journey to the other world, and sweep all obsta- 
cles from its path. One of these heroic figures bore in his hand 
an ax, and the other a hammer, and surely their appearance was 
menacing enough to put to flight any evil spirits that might lurk 


THE BEARERS OF WHITE WILLOW 


In China white is the symbol of sorrow as red is that of rejoicing, and at the large funerals a 
band of boys carries white willow, a double symbol, for the tree, as well as its color denotes mourn- 
ing. In front of the funeral procession walk men who scatter imitation paper money. 
The money is also tossed in the air so that those spirits 
who had no friends to do this for them when they passed may benefit. 


known as “Buying the right of way.” 


might harm the soul of the dead flee and leave the road clear for the departed. Besides the Jinn’ 
are the Golden Lad and Lass who will wait on the spirit in the Shadow World, and there may some- 
times also be the Gold Mount and the Silver Mount, representing inexhaustible mines of wealth 

from which the deceased may draw riches throughout all eternity with no effort. ; 


in the shadows to molest the soul of the dead to its hurt.) 

Although the Clear-The-Way-Jinn were the largest of the 
effigies assembled, there were many others who appealed more 
strongly to the tastes of the foreigner. Near by stood the charm- 
ing Golden Lad and Lass, the two gaily dressed servitors who 
would wait on the spirit in the Shadow World, both skillfully 
executed in paper and bamboo, and presenting a very lifelike 
appearance, the maid holding a tea tray with pot, cup, and saucer, 
and the boy bearing tobacco pouch and pipe. 

Two dark green lions, fifteen feet high on their pedestals, next 
caught my gaze. These were contrived of fresh cedar twigs. 
over a hollow bamboo frame, the offering of a friend. The pair 
of royal beasts were as carefully con- 
structed as though they had been wrought 
in bronze to endure forever, with scarlet 
eyeballs, and gilt collars, yet they were 
mere ephemeral figures, destined to be 
burned at the graveside on the morrow. 

Far down the street the array of 
funeral figures stretched; life-sized paper 
horses, with paper riders perched proudly 
atop, were drawn up like ranks of cavalry, 
and a sea of blue, blue-grey, and white ban- 
ners beautifully embroidered in Chinese 
characters conveying sentiments of sympa- 
thy and condolence, and a whole forest of 
ceremonial umbrellas in gorgeous tints 
made the dull street shine with color. 

Entering the broad gates, between the 
two gigantic Roadclearers, I found my- 
self in a courtyard that had been roofed 
over with matting for the occasion, and 
made to serve as a lobby, or ante-chamber 
to the house. Here musicians were sta- 
tioned, and here, amid marble statues of 
the Pa Hsien, the Eight Immortals of 
Taoist lore, were set a great number of 
tea tables and stools, for at Chinese fu- 
nerals the guests are expected to partake 
of at least one meal. In this courtyard 
were displayed great numbers of presents 
sent by friends of the family, for on the 
occasion of a funeral it is customary for 
friends to send, not only flowers, as with 
us, but also embroidered banners and cere- 


This is 


ail | 


be 
by 


_rated the members of. the household from 


‘good nature, and sociability while for three 
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is supposed to ride in the procession. 
cotton. 


monial umbrellas, cakes and sweets, fruits, precious objects, 


money, which is usually placed in yellow envelopes, wines, imita- 
tion ingots of gold and silver, paper houses, horses, carts, and 
carriages, and other representations of earthly possessions that 
the deceased might find useful in another existence. 

The great halls were thronged with friends, visitors and serv- 
ants, and here, also, the square dining tables had been set 
thickly in the side wings. Near the main doors, in a place of 
honor, were two large yellow and gold cases with glass fronts, 
containing the funeral gifts sent down from Peking by the young 
Emperor, at that time a prisoner in the Forbidden City. These 
consisted of vases, objects of art, scrolls, rolls of silk, and other 
articles. All these were displayed against brocade of the Imperial 
yellow color. 

In the T’img, or central hall of the 
house, a railed dais had been erected be- 
fore the silk draped partition that sepa- 


the visitors. On either side of this dais 
were stationed gong-beaters and two great 
brass gongs. Whenever a guest presented 
himself to kotow before the picture of 
General Chang, which was hung against 
the silk draped partition, the gong-men 
would strike the gongs, and at that signal 
the women of the family, concealed be- 
hind the curtains, would break into lamen- 
tations that could be heard throughout the 
hall. 

A few weeks later there was another 
funeral in Tientsin, and this time I was 
one of the crowd that thronged the streets 
and watched with the greatest interest, 


solid hours the funeral cortege wended its 
way through the narrow streets. 

A Chinese friend stood beside me, ex- 
plaining the symbolism employed, the 
meaning of the figures, the significance of 
the chairs and floats and catafalques hung 
with silk curtains and glass balls, and gold 
lace. This, said Miss Li, was not the 
funeral of an official, but of a wealthy 
pawn broker, a man of some consequence 
in the community, who in his youth had 
served in the army under the old Empress 


ip 


liturgies. 


THE SEDAN CHAIR BEARING THE PORTRAIT 


As important as the catafalque itself is the bedecked sedan chair, or float, that holds the portrait 
of the deceased, for in this the Spirit, or one of the many spirits of which a Chinese is possessed, 
Beside the chair walk the chief mourners, dressed in white 
Sometimes the chief mourner will be supported by two attendants who wipe his tears away. 
The chief mourner must wear his cotton dress and remain unshaven for one hundred days. 
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Dowager who was much venerated. 

There are two men carrying white flags 
which will guide the soul to its resting 
place; and the men who walk ahead scat- 
tering mock money, little forms covered 
with gold or silver tinsel, are “Buying the 
right of way.” 

In the olden times one of the followers 
of Confucius burying his wife, allowed the 
crops of a farmer to be injured by the 
funeral train, and the owner of the field 
petitioned to be compensated for the loss 
sustained. From this incident sprang the 
custom of scattering imitation money 
along the route of a funeral procession, to 
“buy the right of way,” for the dead. 

The Golden Lad and Lass pass by, 
borne by carriers who look small and 
shabby in comparison with these blooming 
servitors. I recognize them at once, but | 
do not know what these two tinsel-covered 
hills symbolize. They are the Gold Mount 
and the Silver Mount, Miss Li explains, 
inexhaustible mines of wealth from which 
the deceased may draw riches throughout 
eternity. 

Twenty-four piebald horses with riders, 
all of paper, life sized, and upheld by car- 
riers, now go past in order, only to be fol- 
lowed by twenty-four brown horses, and 
these by twenty-four white horses. Thesc, 
along with all the other paper figures, so 
artistic, so ingeniously constructed, will 
all be burned at the graveside. 

Now come bearers with a paper sedan chair, and after that a 
Peking cart drawn by two grey horses, and after that a coach 
and four; and after that—a Ford car, all in paper! Even as I 
smile at the vision of the excellent old pawn broker dashing up 
to his honorable ancestors in that little automobile from Detroit, 
I know that the Ford represents the culmination of grandeur in 
the vehicular train. 

Then the Jinn Who Clear the Way come into view, grand and 
imposing, so high that they have to be lowered and carried hori- 
zontally in order to pass under the Drum Tower that spans the 
street. 


(Continued on page 50) 


PRIESTS ACCOMPANYING THE FUNERAL PROCESSION 
With the procession march Buddhist and Taoist priests, beating cymbals, playing flutes and chanting 


After them march companies of umbrella bearers, more of banner bearers, musicians on , 
foot and on horseback, bands playing Chinese airs and more playing Mendelssohn’s Funeral March, 
and carriages draped in white cotton in which the ladies of the family ride weeping. It is a strange 
mixture of the old world and the new, for among the prized possessions of the dead man is dis- 


played a paper Ford car. 


MASKED TUAREGS OF THE DESERT 
The Tuaregs are a strange tribe, the men of which, rather than the women, 
veil their faces. They do not raise this veil even’ when they eat, but use 
a specially constructed spoon. The Tuaregs are Berbers and, like most of 
Gee race, are desperate fighters. Feared as desert raiders, and with the 
touch of mystery their veiled faces give them, they are a romantic adjunct 
to a romantic country. 


ROCK CARVINGS OF A LOST PEOPLE 


Hidden in the very heart of the desert are strange picturegraphs of a 


long forgotten people. Oddly enough, though the pictures are of giraffes, i 


there are no giraffes in that part of the-country today. Also, there are no taf 


camels in the carvings, and one cannot penetrate to this oasis now except 
by means of camels. Tf the men who did these carvings knew the giraffe 
and not the camel it may indicate that they lived prior to 500 B. C. 


THE LOST OASES OF THE EIBY AN] DES Bee 


A Night March in the Desert—Rock 


Bedouin Who Was Too Proud to Ride—Bedouin Songs and Dances 


Writings of a Forgotten People—The 


A REVIEW 


By Epwarp B. Hae 


RAMATIC adventures are some- MAP OF THE LIBYAN DESERT ae ee consider what his position would have — 
times the lot of the amateur been had the two oases not been where 
rather than of the expert explore 


é ‘pert explorer ae ee ran He al he thought they were. He would have ~ 
for the very reason that the expert knows , | breRRANEA been cut off from water, and his chance © 


his work so well that he is able to avoid SRNR said wees 7 
those hazards which, while thrilling 
enough to relate, are quite unnecessarily 


of reaching the nearest well would have 
NU ASExANORIA A, opr $0 been almost nil. It is not a risk that one 
ie ‘al would take lightly. 


dangerous to go through. In the long 
and difficult journey that Hassanein-Bey 
made in search of the lost oases, twenty- 


Hassanein-Bey tells his story simply 


sechomnnn 


one hundred miles through the Libyan 
desert, he found much of interest and 
importance. That he had no_hair- 


f must look between the lines to appreciate - 
~4 


mate : fully the conditions of the journey. It 


OASIS 


G 2e 2 is the story of a brave and intelligent man 


breadth escapes in traversing a territory 
where many men have lost their lives is 
due simply to the fact that he knew his 


in the act of doing a brave and intelli- 
gent thing, and one must forgive him if 
he moderates in some wise the colors of 


business. He knew the people and he 
knew the desert.. Hence, his accomplish- 
ment. 

After having made one expedition to 
little known Kufra in 1920, Hassanein- 
Bey resolved to return there, map the 


the picture. A tale can be taken only 


The Lost Oases at that point where the 
author is about to reach the second of 
the two lost wells. 

“Saturday, April 28. We started at 


position of the city, and continue south 
into the almost unknown desert in the 
hope of rediscovering certain “lost” oases 


9:30 P. M. for the first all-night trek, 
halting at 7 A. M. of the twenty-ninth. 
We made forty kilometers. It was fair 


of which even the people of Kufra knew 
only by hearsay and tradition. To ac- 
complish this the entire Libyan desert 


and clear yith a very strong hot wind 
from southeast all day. The wind blew 
from the same quarter, but was warm 


was. crossed, a distance of about twenty- 
two hundred miles. Strange tribes were 
found and were coped with in turn; 


rather than hot all night. The ground 
was serira, with large stones making bad 
going for the camels. At 6 A. M. we 


strange rock writings of a long-forgotten 
people were discovered and _ photo- 


reached the western corner of Ouenat 
Eocene ! Mountain and camped an hour later. 


graphed; and, finally, the oases them- 


“The day was spent quietly, chiefly in 


selves were located and charted, so that 
an immense area that has been closed to tiie ee 
the traveler and the scientist because of 
its supposed lack of water supply is now 


After having made one expedition to Kufra in 1920, 
Hassanein- Bey resolved to return there, map the posi- 


rest for the coming night trek. In the 
pour early evening we sent men to bring the 
camels from their grazing. Bukara hired 
a camel from a Tebu, to relieve his own, 


open. To realize the danger the explorer tion of the city, and continue south into the almost which he wanted to be able to sell at 
passed through safely one has only to en Gee H the hens of pole ee the end of the journey for a high price. 
pea ce “lost” oases, which even the people o utra knew o : : 

The Lost Oases: By A. M. Hassanein-Bey: only by hearsay and tradition. To accomplish this the J nhs ries eos ae camels to 
The Century Company: New York: 1925: entire Libyan Desert was crossed, a distance of 9° with us, but not ‘or t € same reason. 
$4.00. twenty-two hundred miles. Our transport was inadequate, for the 


\ ' and well. His tendency is to under-— 


dramatize his material and the reader — 


at its own value, and we shall quote from — 
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trek from. Kufra (© 
had shown me 
‘that our loads 
were too heavy. 
‘The camels _be- 


ivy 
e 


i] 
fo 
wn 
ot 
o 
jon 


- camels 
‘were brought in | 
‘at eight in the 
evening, and we 
‘started an hour 
‘and a half later. 
‘They were lightly 
loaded this time 
‘because we were 
‘taking no water 
from = Arkenu. 
The water there, 
“while its taste is 
‘not. particularly 
_ unpleasant, is 
hard on one’s di- 
_gestive apparatus. 
‘We had three bad 


cases of dysentery among the men. The invalids rode camels 
from the start, and the rest of the men took turns during the 
; Pathe caravan started out in the best of humor. At intervals 
some cheerful spirit stopped and began to chant. In a moment 
half a dozen of them were lined up beside him, all chanting, 
stamping and clapping their hands rhythmically as the camels 
filed past. The words of the song were always the same: 
x En kan azeéz alaih lanzar 
Hatta lai ba-éd biddar 
“The accents are strongly pronounced and differ in the two lines, 
as I have marked them. I would 
‘translate the verse thus, without 
“making any attempt to fit it to the 
jazz rhythm that would be needed 
to complete the effect for the west- 
“ern ear: ‘O beloved, our eyes gaze 
after you, even though your camp 1s 
far away.’ 
“Again and again the chant was 
repeated until the performance 
ended in a sudden shout. I had been 
‘the whole audience for the little 
show, beating the rhythm with my 
whip, and when the shout went up 
‘I called out, ‘Farraghu barud!’ 
‘Empty gunpowder!’ was the signal 
for a feu de joie from the rifles, 
after which we all took our places 
‘in the caravan and went on ex- 
_ hilarated. 
__ “A night march has its advantages. 
The time, unless one is dead tired, 
_ passes more quickly than during the 
_ day, and the stars are cheering com- 
pany for any lover of nature. On 
the horizon ahead of us loomed the 
dark masses gf the Ouenat Moun- 
tains. It is so much easier to march 
_ with one’s destination distinct before 
one than to. be walking on the flat 
disk of a desert where every point 
_ of the compass looks like every other 
and the horizon keeps always at the 
same maddening distance. We 
steadily approached the mountains 
until the sun was rising over them, 
tinting and gilding their peaks and 
throwing out on the desert a heavy 
_ shadow whose edge marched steadily 
- toward the mountain-foot as we ap- 
proached it “from another direction. 
_ Shortly after sunrise we were op- 
- posite the riorthwest corner of the 


and ride it out, like veritable ships of the desert. 
without water, and in summer up to twelve days. 


~ Ph 


THE CARAVAN IN A SAND STORM 


The sand storm is one of the constant perils of desert travel. Caravans have been known tc perish within 

sight of an oasis and cities have been buried by the driven sand. 

In winter the well trained camel can go a fortnight 

These beasts have such a nose for water that a camel 

has been known to lead a caravan to a well four days distant from which he had drunk only once, four 
years before. 


sas 


Sheikh Herri is the King of Ouenat, one of the lost oases. 

His kingdom is composed of one hundred and fifty souls and 

is so poor that in spite of the fact that he wished to do honor 

to his guest he could offer only a bowl of milk. He is a 

Mohammedan and has retreated gradually before the oncom- 

ing western civilization until now he has reached the last 
: frontier. 
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mountains, and 
an hour later we 
made camp close 
under their rocky 
walls. At this 
point there was 
an indentation in 
the mountain- 
side, with a well 
in a cave at its in- 
ner end. We 
pitched our tents 
at the mouth of 
this little arm of 
the . desert sea, 
and ten minutes 
later we were all 
sunk into sleep. 
This was our first - 
full night of 
travel, and we 
had some arrears 
of sleep to make 
up. 
“However, we 
did not sleep as long as we had expected to, but roused ourselves 
before noon and turned our attention to food. The French 
saying, gui dort dine, may be true under some conditions. but we 
of the desert find it more satisfactory when we are able to do 
both. We all found pleasant distraction in roasting parts of the 
lamb which was provided by Mohammed as diafa for Ouenat, 

“I spent the rest of the day in visiting the well, which is 
situated in the cave in the mountain-side, in taking observations 
and in looking over our surroundings. At this point the mountain 
rises in a sheer cliff, with a mass of boulders, great and small 
heaped against it at its foot. The stones that make up this tabre, 
as the geologists call it, have been 
carved by ages of wind and driven 
sand into smooth, rounded shapes 
that giants of the heroic days might 
have used in their slings to kill mon- 
sters or for some enormous game 
of bowls. The ain or well lies a few 
meters away from the camp, in a 
cavity walled and roofed with the 
great rocks. It is a pool of refresh- 
ing water kept cool by their protec- 
tion from the sun. The désert knows 
two. kinds of wells, the ain, which 
properly speaking is a spring, and the 
bir or matan, which is a place where 
water may be obtained by digging 
in the sand. We call these wells of 
Ouenat ains, for lack of a better 
word, although they are not springs 
but reservoirs in the rock where rain- 
water collects. 

phere are said to be seven of 
these ams in the Ouenat Mountains, 
of which I was to see four before I 
moved south again. I also heard 
rumors of one or two birs in the 
oasis, but I did not see them. 

“In the evening the camp was full 
of life and gaiety. The men danced 
and sang as though there were no 
tedious days of hot sand and scorch- 
ing wind behind or ahead of them. 

“Monday, April 30. Up early and 
went with Zerwali, Abdullahi, Mo- 
hammed, and Malkenni, the Tebu, 
to the big aim up the mountain. It 
was a stiff climb of an hour and a 
half. The aim has a plentiful supply 
of splendid water and is pictur- 
esquely surrounded with tall, slim 
reeds. I took some of the reeds back 
with me to make pipe-stems. They 
give a pleasantly cool smoke. 


The camels turn their backs to the storm 
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“In the early evening 
I set out on the hejin, 
with Malkenni, Senussi 
Bu Hassan, and Sad to 
explore the oasis. It 
was a fine moonlight 
night with a warm 
southeast breeze. For 
four hours we marched 
over serira, skirting the 
northwest corner of the 
mountain, and at mid- 
night we entered a val- 
“ley with a chain of low 
hills on our left and the 
sinister mountain with 
its fantastic rock forma- 


tions on our right. The 
valley is floored with 
soft sand strewn with 


big stones, which made 
hard going for the cam- 
els. At the hour when 
men’s spirits and cour- 
age are proverbially at 
the lowest ebb we halted 
a few minutes for a 
draft of strong tea from 
my thermos flask and 
then pushed on. But 
our spirits were by no 
means low. There was 


hundred miles. 


something magical about the night and the moonlight and the 
mountains, to make this an experience stirring to the imagination 
I speak for myself; 
seemed to be getting something out of: it too. 
“At five the valley opened out onto a wide plain of flat serira, 
with hills ten or fifteen kilometers away to the northeast. 
turned sharply to the south, around a spur of the mountain. 


and uplifting to the soul. 


dawn we stopped for morning prayers. 


“The camels were barrakked, and we took our stand on the 
When Moslems take part in their 


sands facing toward Mecca. 
ceremonial prayers, they stand before God 
—not, as some misinformed persons say, 
before Mohammed, who was not God but 
man, a prophet and not the Deity—and the 
first essential is cleansing, of body, heart, 
and soul. In the desert the cleansing of the 
body can be only symbolical, since water 
cannot be spared. We take sand in our 
hands, rub it over each hand and forearm, 
then gently over our faces. With hands 
uplifted, palms upward, we say the prayers 
Seat then, kneeling, touch our fore- 
heads to the cool sands of the morning. 

“In the desert, prayers are no mere. blind 
obedience to religious dogma but an in- 
stinctive expression of one’s inmost self. 
The prayers at night bring serenity and 
peace. At dawn, when new life has sud- 
denly taken possession of the body, one 
eagerly turns to the Creator to offer humble 
homage for all the beauty of the world and 
of life and to seek guidance for the coming 
day. One prays then, not because one 
ought, but because one must. 

“Seven o’clock found us entering a wide 
valley, running a little east of south, with 
mountains rising high on both sides. The 
floor of the valley is as flat as a table, pat- 
terned with tufts of grass and marked here 
and there with mimosa-trees and small 
shrubs, whose leaves when crushed give off 
a fragrance similar to that of mint. At 
intervals the ground is carpeted with creep- 
ing plants of the colocynth, expanses of 
green leaves dotted with brilliant yellow 
globes like grape-fruit. It is from this fruit 
that the Tebus and Goran make abra. 


[n desert travel there are three elements: 


and the poorest has, on occasion, 


IN THE OPRPEN-DESERT 


but the men 


We 
At 


camels, water supply and guide. It is difficult to 
gauge camels accurately, for the best has been known to give in two days out on the march 
started tottering and continued to totter 
Water is carried in sheepskins, but skins that have been tested,for weeks 
will suddenly develop a flaw and leak, And if there is one mistake in a landmark the 
guide may lose his head and, equally, lose the caravan as well. 

have the profound and simple faith of the Bedouin to bring him through safely. 


The desert traveler must 


a bowl of milk, which she offered with shy dignity. 
only accept it and drink gratefully. Then she asked me for’ 
medicine for her sister, 
refused to believe that I had no*medicine that would be helpful — 
to her sister, I fell back on my malted milk: tablets, a harmless’ 
remedy for ailments which were beyond me. 
Medjidie and a silk handkerchief for herself. 


TRAVEL 


They boil the pips thor: | 
oughly to get rid of their ( 
bitter taste and then | 
crush them with dates | 
or locusts in a vosdaaa 


mortar. Abra is their | 
staple dish. 
For three hours we) 


proceeded up the valley, 
‘and at ten we camped 


hot and tired but not ill. 
content. We ate a good 


three elasses of tea, and. 
went to sleep in the 
shade of a ridge. It was 
uncomfortable slumber, 
what with swarming flies” 


of the ridge, which made 


each of us shift position. 


, 
a 


a figure stood near me- 
that seemed to be part 

of a_ pleasant dream. 

She was a beautiful girl 
of the Goran, the slim 
graceful lines of whose 
body were not spoiled by 
the primitive garments 
she wore. She carried 
I could 


for over nine 


who had borne no children. When she 


I also gave her a’ 


“A Tebu appeared with a parcel of meat of the waddan or) 


wild sheep. 
happy. 


The Chief of the Bidiyat tribe carries his sword 
over his left shoulder with his wrist through 


the thong. The sword, the chief’s costume and 

even his expression suggest a resemblance to a 

Roman soldier. The tribal chiefs were suspi- 

cious, when they saw the explorer making maps 

of their country, for they thought he was bent 

on conquest; nevertheless they made him 
welcome. 


“e 


I gave him macaroni and rice, and he went away. 


“After we had eaten I went to see some 
relics of the presence of men in earlier 
times. At Arkenu I had got to talking — 
with one of the Gorans, and, having satis- 
fied myself about the present ‘inhabitants of 


meal of rice, drank our , 


from time to time. i 
“As I opened my eyes! 


, 


j 


} 
} 
a 


and the moving shadow | 


F 


; 
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Ouenat, I asked him whether he knew any- | 


thing about any former inhabitants of the 
oasis. 


“He gave me a startling answer: ‘Many 


different people have lived round these 


wells, as far back as anyone can remember. 
Even djinn have dwelt in that place in olden ~ 
days.’ 

“Din! I exclaimed. 
know that?’ 

““Have they not left their drawings on 
the rocks?’ he answered. 

“With suppressed excitement I asked him 
where. He replied that in the valley of 
Ouenat there were many drawings upon 
the rocks, but I could not induce him to 
describe them further than saying that there 
were ‘writings and drawings of all the ani- 
mals living, and nobody knows. what sort 
of pens they used, for they wrote very 
deeply on the stones, and Time has not been 
able to efface the writings.’ Doing my best 
not to show anything like excitement, I in- 
quired whether he could tell me just where 
the drawings were. 

““At the end of the valley, where the tail 
of the valley wags,’ he answered. 

“The whole time I remembered this, and 
after a little time spent in making sure 
about the water, which is the most im- 
portant thing, and having a look round 
from the top of the hills at the surround- 


‘How do you 
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g country, there came 
ie exciting task Of go- 
ground the oasis. But 
e most exciting part 
it was to find these 
yck inscriptions, espe- 
ally as the history that 
had been able to col- 
ict about the oasis was 
ery scanty. I gathered 
tat Ouenat was the 
jed-a-terre of Tebus 
ad. Goran who were 
ding eastward to attack 
nd despoil the Kaba- 
ishe. Arkenu and Oue- 
at, indeed, were very 
rell placed for that pur- 
ose, since they provided 
vater for the attacking 
arty and at the same 
ime were too far away 
or the Kababishe to 
lare attempt reprisals or 
ry to recover their own 
yelongings. 
| “With these drawings 
h mind, then, I took 
Malkenni, who had 
oimed the caravan at 
Arkenu, and toward 
junset he led me straight 
lo them. They were in the valley at the part where it drew in, 
curving slightly with a suggestion of the wagging tail. We found 
here on the rock at the ground level. I was told there were 
other similar inscriptions at half a day’s journey, but as it was 
growing late and I did not want to excite suspicion, I did not go 
to them. 
| “There was nothing beyond the drawings of animals, no in- 
scriptions. It seemed to me as though they were drawn by 
somebody who was trying to compose a scene. Although primi- 
tive in character, they betrayed an artistic hand. The man who 
drew these outline figures of animals had a decorative sense. 
On their wall of rock these pictures were rudely, but not unskil- 
fully carved. There were lions, giraffes, and ostriches, all kinds 
of gazelles, and perhaps cows, though many of these figures 
were effaced by time. The carving is from a quarter to half an 
inch in depth, and the edges of the lines are weathered until in 
some parts they can be scraped off easily with the finger. 
-“T asked who made the pictures, and the only answer I got 
came from Malkenni, the Tebu, who declared his belief that they 
were the work of the djinn. : 
“What man,’ he demanded, ‘can do these things now?’ — 
“TJ did not find any traditions about the origin of these inter- 
esting rock-markings, but I was struck by two things. There are 
no giraffes in this part of the country now; nor do they live in 
any similar desert country anywhere. Also there are no camels 
among the carvings on the rocks, and one cannot penetrate to 
this oasis now except with camels. Did the men who made these 
pictures know the giraffe and not the camel? I reflected that 
Fhe camel came to Africa from Asia some five hundred 
years B. C, . 
“At 5:30 we started for the home camp. We wound our way 
up a steep mountain path, hardly wide enough in places for a 
ie : : 
single man and exceedingly dangerous going for the camels. We 
reached the highest point of the path and then picked our way 
down to the desert level south of, the mountains. At the highest 
point we reached there were a few peaks around, some two or 


Sudan. 
gigantic mass of broken boulders, 


three hundred meters higher than we were. The camels went up _ 


and down the steep path wonderfully well in spite of the dark- 
ness, and at 10:30 we were at the foot of the mountains. 

- “Tt seémed best to give the camels a rest, and we halted at 
eleven for two hours. We had tea, and a Tebu family whose 
camp was near came to visit us. We snatched a brief sleep and 
awoke refreshed. There was a cool wind blowing, and the ride 
home over the level desert was a pleasant relief after the hot 
vork of climbing about among the rocks. 

_ “We reached camp at 10 A. M. of the second and were met 
vith firing of rifles and an agreeable welcome. 


Ir 


THE HILLS OF ARKENU 


Arkenu was the first oasis that the explorer discovered on his journey from Kufra to the  ¢¢j]] 
The white tent and two of the party can be seen against the background of the — 
There had long been a tradition that there was an 
oasis in this spot, but the position conjecturally given it on one or two maps was many 
miles out of the way. Now that it is known that this water supply is accessible the oppor- 
tunity is offered for further exploration of this entire area, a task that no one has dared to the 

in modern times, 
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“Wednesday, May 2. 
On reaching camp we 
found Sheikh Herri, the 
Goran chief who is 
called King of Ouenat 
and its one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. He 
came the day before to 
visit me and waited for 
my return. . He was a 
very nice old man with 
a calm, dignified face. 
He brought two sheep, 
milk, and abra for diafa. 
He was keeping Rama- 
dan, and I insisted on 
his staying the night 
with us. Otherwise I 
could not offer him hos- 
pitality, since he might 
not eat or drink until 
sunset. 

“T had a long talk with 
him and with Moham- 
med. The old chief was 
fond of his own 
country north of Wadai 
and sighed when it was 
spoken of. He belonged 
Hezzi family, 
which is a ruling family 
of Goran in northern 
Wadai. He came to Kufra as a voluntary exile, when the French 
entered Wadai, and later he settled in Ouenat. 

“I found myself tired after our twenty-eight hours of trekking 
with only nine hours of rest, but a bath, a meal, and a short sleep 
made life worth living again in the evening. 

“Bukara had organized a chorus among the men, and the eve- 
ning was spent with Bedouin, Tebu, and Sudanese songs. 

“Thursday, May 3. Herri came to my tent with a bowl of 
milk when I got up. When I thanked him, he shook his head 
sadly. 

““This is all I have to offer,’ he said. ‘It is not worthy of you. 
But you will forgive us for not being able to give you the hos- 
pitality that you should have.’ 

“I assured him that it is the spirit that counts in these mat- 
ters and not the intrinsic value of the offering. The day was 
spent in preparations for the start south, which I hoped would 
be made on the morrow. 

“Friday, May 4. I made an arrangement with Herri to go 
with us to Erdi, as an additional guide. Mohammed had not 
been through this country for a number of years, and I felt that 
Herti should know it better. 

“In the afternoon I went for a long walk and took photographs 
of the mountains. By this time all the Tebu and Goran settle- 
ments, which are scattered about the oasis wherever there is 
grazing for their beasts, had heard of our presence, and the 
people came to visit us. There were many guests for dinner, 
and it was a very gay camp. It was one of the pleasantest eve- 
nings of the trip. 

“Before we leave Ouenat I must say something about Bukara, 
who is one of the most interesting people in the caravan and a 
romantic figure. He is tall, slim, and wiry, a typical Bedouin, 
always cheerful and with a song on his lips at those critical 
moments in the day, early in the morning or late at night, when 
the men are tired with the night march and need encouragement. 

“T did not know. that he smoked until one day, as I was sad- 
dling my horse, I caught him collecting the cigarette-ends from 
the spot where my tent had stood. After this I shared my: cigar- 
ettes with him. It was great fun to hand him a packet of the 
precious articles and see him break into a song and dance of joy. 

“Bukara is one of the most traveled Bedouins that I have 
come across. He is only thirty-three, and yet he has traveled 
to Wadai, Borku, Bornu, and Darfur. He has seen days of good 
fortune in the past, but to-day he owns but one camel. He has 
thrown in his lot with my caravan, arranging with Bu Helega 
that he is to have a share of the money received for the latter’s 


_ camels when they are sold at the end of the journey. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CEUB BULEESS 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUL AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
S. Rowe 
Spee General, Pan-American 


Union 


UNITED STATES STUDENTS 
FLOCK TO FRANCE 


Never in the history of France have so 
many American young men and women 
landed for University work. It is under- 
stood that arrangements are under way by 
which American students shall have 
credits earned in French colleges trans- 
ferred to their American Alma Mater. 
The University of Delaware is regarded 
as the pioneer and now has a regular dele- 
gation of its student body always in France. 


A SINGLE RULE FOR SAFETY 


Dr. H. C. Dickenson, Physicist of the 
Bureau of Standards, recently pro- 
pounded a single rule for safe driving 
which, if strictly adhered to, would in his 
opinion, take the place of all existing 
regulations. 

The Dickenson rule is: 

“No vehicle shall be operated at a 
speed such that it cannot be stopped with- 
in the assured clear course ahead.” 


A SIDELIGHT ON AUTOMOBILE 
FATALITIES 


The hazard of fatality on the basis of 
train miles and automobile miles is nine 
times greater with a train than with high- 
way traffic. 

In making this statement, the American 
Automobile Association which is one of 
the principal organization members of the 
Hoover Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, merely wants to call atten- 
tion to a fact very often overlooked, 
namely, the tremendous mileage run by 
automobiles. 

That the hazard on a mileage basis as 
vetween trains and automobiles is  cor- 
ectly stated will be seen from the fol- 
owing figures. In 1923, the last year for 
which complete figures are available, rail- 
way accidents accounted for 6,922 deaths 
and 56,464 injuries, a total of 63,386 killed 
and injured. 

The total train mileage, freight and pas- 
senger, for 1923 was 1,191;397,000, show- 
ing that in round numbers there was one 
accident for every eighteen thousand 
miles. 

In the same year the accidents in which 
motor vehicles figured accounted for 
seventeen thousand deaths and five hun- 
dred thousand injured, a total of five hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand. The total 
motor vehicle mileage for the year is esti- 
mated at eighty-five billion miles. - This 
would mean one motor vehicle accident 
for every one hundred and sixty thousand 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; 
ties; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


forests and of our wild animal and bird life; 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


miles. Thus on a mileage basis the rail- 
way hazard is nine times greater than the 
automobile hazard. 


FORTY THOUSAND AMERICANS 
VISIT SPAIN 


The number of American visitors in 
Spain in the last year attained hitherto un- 
precedented figures, according to the state- 
ment made today by the Marquis Vega 
Inclan, who congratulated Ambassador 
Moore on the fact that between thirty-five 
thousand and forty thousand of his com- 
patriots visited the country, instead of the 
three thousand Americans who came to 
Spain in 1923, largely due to the Ambas- 
sador’s efforts, 

The King and the Directorate, stated 
the Marquis, are aware of this and fully 
recognize and appreciate the Ambassador’s 
great work in bringing such numbers here. 


HAMLET’S TOWN TO CELEBRATE 
FIVE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Next summer Elsinore celebrates the 
five hundredth anniversary of the date 
(June 2, 1426) on which the Danish King 
Erik of Pommerania bestowed upon the 
town its privilege as a market town. The 
great importance which the town soon ac- 
quired must be attributed to the Sound 
‘Vax which was introduced in 1425. 

In order to see to it that passing ships 
paid the toll demanded, the castle and 
fortress of Kronberg was erected by King 
Frederik II in the years 1474-83. The 
handsome castle, the characteristic and dis- 
tinguished architecture of which today 
beautifies the entrance to the Sound, has 
during the years often been used as a royal 
fortress by the different regents. 

Many fine old patrician buildings from 
that time are still the object of admiration, 
and the venerable old Carmelite monastery 
still stands as the monks left it, being of 
rare value as one of the very few Danish 
monasteries which have been preserved in 
the original medieval state. 

The old cannons on the ramparts of 
Kronberg Castle are no longer loaded and 
owing to the risk of fire the regiment of 
infantry which has for many years been 
quartered in the castle has now been trans- 
ferred to another garrison. 

The spirit of Hamlet still hovers over 
the town and castle, and according to leg- 
end Holger Danske dwells in the casements 
below the castle where he is sleeping until 
Denmark is in danger, when he will arise 
and take up his sword on her behalf. 


to furnish its members informa- 
to work for the betterment of transportation facili- 
the preservation of historic 
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AMERICANS FLOCK TO SWISS 
SPRINGTIME 


The 1925 reports of travel to and ii 
Switzerland just out, show that Americ | 
choose the. Alps for their vacations mor 
than ever. The number of visitors dut 
ing the spring months exceeded all pr 
vious years. From March to May, 
gano had 35,685 visitors; Lucerne, 23,1 
Montreux, 8,800 ; Lausanne, 10, 220 
Geneva 31,694. The Canton of the 
sons has enjoyed a record season, re 
ing between March and September, 126; 00 
visitors. 


IRELAND TO HAVE PULLATANS 


The Great Southern Railway system 0 
Ireland is to run Pullman cars on its lines 
attached to the dining saloons betwee 
Dublin and Limerick and Dublin and Cork 
These will be the first Pullmans on th 
Emerald Isle. No announcement has bee 
made of the color of the help that wi 
man these cars, but it is stated that Amer 
cans will feel very much at home in futur 
Irish travel, a 


i 


HOTEL FOR AIR TRAVELERS 


This year, on the aviation field of Copen 
hagen, a hotel-restaurant has been opene 
for air travelers. The business is organ 
ized in such a way as to be able to cop 
with an important traffic. It is the firs 
hotel whose clients will more _particula dl 


air nee On the first night, the hotel 4 
to house twenty-four travelers arrived by 
air way. Y 


290 MILES WITHOUT A STORM 


The world’s largest non-stop record we 
part of the summer service of the Londot 
Midland, and Scottish Railway out of Eu: 
ton Railway Station of a train that lel 
Euston at 7:20 P.M. and after stoppin 
at Crewe, traveled the 290 miles to Perfil 
in Scotland without stop, reaching there 
5 A.M. This journey besides being re 
markable for its length, involves stiff climb 
ing over the Westmoreland and Dumfri ie 
shire hills, some of the grades rising | to 
thousand feet above sea level. 

British engines are becoming world fa 
mous. for long runs. The Pacific engi 
of the London & North Eastern Railw: 
runs daily from Newcastle to Edinburg 
Edinburgh to York and York to New 
castle, a distance of 410 miles, before re 
turning to its shed, on one occasion re 
cently 571 miles were completed befor 
the engine “turned in.’ 

: 
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An Alpine Wonderland 


A Smiling Snow Crowned Country... 


Switzerland and 15 days of travel 


for $18.50 


T’S a tiny country on the map 


. this Switzerland! But it em- 


braces the Matterhorn, the Jungfrau and many other mighty 


mountains. 


And quaint and charming towns . . . portals to the 


wonderland of ice and snow above. 

If you insist on taking life easy . . . a train will do the climbing 
for you. Everywhere you go, there is a train waiting . . . for Switzer- 
land has been taking care of tourists for many, many years. 

An important thing to know is the 20 per cent reduction given on 
all journeys over 300 kilometers long. Even if your whole trip is 
arranged here ... by us, or your nearest travel agency .. . this holds 
good for the traveling done in Switzerland. Fifteen days of unlim- 
ited travel costs only $18.50, third class. $25.50, second class. Or 


$36.50, first class. 


The hotels of Switzerland are justly famous. The cost is reason- 
able... and varied, according to accommodations desired. Booklet 
H, maps and itineraries will give you a comprehensive 
picture of the country and its hotels. 


LUCERNE of proverbial loveliness is the 
Mecca of all tourists. Its facilities for 
sports and amusements are interesting and 
it is the starting point for excursions in 
Central Switzerland. On the Dieschyberg 
is an 18-hole golf course. 


INTERLAKEN, beauty spot of the BERN- 
ESE OBERLAND is on the lovely lakes 
of Thun and Brienz. Its beautiful Casino 
is an invitation to tarry before starting up 
the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY, or any of the 
nearby railways to SCHYNIGE PLATTE 
and the mountain resorts of GRINDEL- 
WALD, MURREN and WENGEN, or 
GSTAAD and MEIRINGEN. 


ZERMATT the exquisite, at the foot of the 
Matterhorn, is the beginning of an excur- 
sion to the GORNERGRAT .... with its 
unexcelled panorama amidst the high al- 
pine region. Travel at least one way by 
the first electric Standard gauge railway, 
the scenie LOETSCHBERG Line. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


GENEVA, on its classical lake, combines 
beauty, wealth and intellect. It is attrac- 
tive to those seeking rest. University 
vacation courses, too, are to be had in this 
educational and international centre, as 
well as wonderful excursions and many 
opportunities for all sports, including golf. 


GLETSCH, ANDERMATT and DISENTIS 
are gems on the new FURKAOBERALP 
RAILWAY connecting the Rhone Valley 
with the Grisons’ resorts. This new line 
of transportation will be opened June, 1926. 


ZURICH is the country’s metropolis .. . 
the portal to the GRISONS of one hundred 
and fifty valleys including the famous 
Alpine section, the Engadine. With its 
unique climate and powerful solar radia- 
tion, it effects many cures. Golf and all 
sports have made St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, 
Pontresina and other resorts most at- 
tractive. 
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Midwinter 


Cruises 
10. ays-All Expenses 


JANA 


AKE your golf clubs but not your cares on this delightful tropical 
cruise to the land of all outdoors. Golf—tennis—racing—boating— 
motoring—Spanish drama and movies. = 


MOTOR SIGHT-SEEING TOURS INCLUDED 
in rate, visiting principal points of interest. You'll always remember 
the joy of six golden days at sea and four days in colorful Havana. 


Additional all-inclusive tours of longer duration providing for 7 days and 
11 days in Havana at proportionately higher fares. 


To HAVANA, $85 and up one way, $160 and up round trip. 
Through Fare, MEXICO CITY one way $105, Round trip $185. 


Fast, Regular and Dependable Service. Sailings 
twice a week to Havana and weekly to Mexico. 


Tickets to Miami via Havana, also Circle Tour Tickets to Havana, 
returning on Clyde Line steamers via Miami at reduced rates 


WARD LINE 


Ft. of Wall St. (Tel. John 4600) New York 


@YPacious, cheer- 
ful public rooms 
add to the pleasure 
of traveling the Royal 


It means something more to sail by famous Cabin Liners of the 
World’s Largest Shipping Combine—the Oldest British Steam- 
ship Company. 


The Royal Mail Way means ocean travel perfected in every 
detail of comfort and pleasure by 87 years of experience. A wide 
choice of accommodations that appeal to the most discrimina- 
ting—at surprisingly moderate rates. 


Sailings from New York to 
CHERBOURG—~SOUTHAMPTON 


“The OYA Route” 


New York Boston Cleveland 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO.: 
Los Angeles Chicago 


vi i Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Se Vancouver Montreal ‘Toronto Halifax 


Seattle Atlanta 
—— 


Hidden Treasure of the Seven Seas 
(Continued from page 31) 


asserted that the guns of most 
of the Turkish and Egyptian 
warships were of bronze, and 
therefore very valuable; but the 
only certain fact in the whole 
business seems to be that nothing 
sufficient to yield a dividend has 
yet been found. 

An excellent example of’ the 
difficulties which attend the re- 
covery of treasure from any 
depth, even though in a compara- 
tively sheltered ‘position, was af- 
oraed by the wreck of the armed 
merchant cruiser Laurentic, tor- 
pedoed off the north-west coast 
of Ireland in January, 1917. 
After the Armistice it was de- 


cided by the Admiralty that an_ 


attempt should be made to _re- 
cover the very large amount of 
bullion and specie on board, val- 
ued at about five millions ster- 
ling. The salvage operations 
were undertaken by H.M.S. 
Racer, with a specially selected 
crew of divers and other skilled 
ratings under the command of 
Captain G. C. C. Damant, R.N. 
Work could only be carried on 


To the Top of Japan's Sacred Mountain — . 
(Continued from page 10) ’ . 


was heralded by an increasing 
lividness in the east. We had 
timed our whole trip for this 
great show of Nature. We were 
favored by a perfect morn—a 
few clouds, just enough for the 
rising sun to hang his colors on. 

From the Japanese hidden 
here and there behind the rocks 
came exclamations of awe and 
wonder as the colors changed 
and brightened. The olive drab 


TRAV 


during the summer months, 

occupied five seasons. Althor 
the most up-to-date salvage ‘ap 

pliances were available, gr 
difficulty was experienced in 
cating the bulk of the treast 
as the huge hull of the ship (s 
was close on fifteen thousat 
tons gross) soon resolved itsé 
into a confused heap of debr 
at the bottom of which sear 
had to be made for the hea 
gold ingots (worth seventy 
hundred dollars apiece) comp 
ing the most valuable porti 
of the cargo. Under these 
cumstances it has always bee 
considered a wonderful feat of 
the part of Captain Damant am 
his men to have saved 3,166 gol 
bars out of a total of 321% i 
addition to a quantity of sil 

specie. This arduous underta 
ing is one which requires to 
taken into consideration in d 
cussing the prospects of succes 
in recovering valuables sunk a 
more or less remote periods i 
spots exposed to the full fore 
of the elements. "% 


lowest down on 
shaded upward into a sickly y 
low, then came a narrow bla 


blue, then a mass of crims 
changing to scarlet which w 
flung across the dome fa 
on either side. We all cheere 
involuntarily as the rim of th 
great sun shot its first may 
across to us from that vast an 
marvelously decorated stage. | 


The Lost Oases of the Libyan Desert 
(Continued from page 39) 


“He speaks most of the dia- 
lects of the black tribes and 
knows a great deal about them. 
He is also a wonderful mimic. 

“T have seen Bukara refuse to 
mount a camel to ride when all 
the Bedouins have yielded to the 
temptation. 

“Why don’t you ride, Bu- 
kara?’ IL asked. “There are sev- 
eral unloaded’ camels.’ 

“What would my washoon 
[wife] say if she heard that her 
Bukara had ridden between Ar- 
kenu and QOuenat?’ he replied 
with scorn in his voice for the 
thought. 

“He told me that on one occa- 


sion he had been intrusted with * 


some fifty camels to take to 
Ouenat for grazing. 
alone and ran short of food. ~~»; 


“Ror twelve days I ate no, forget more © quickly. 
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’washoon at Kufra. 
He was like that when I begin my jour 


meal, except the pips of cole 
cynth, which upset my digestio 
he replied simply. “Thenw@ 
reached Kufra. The men a 
Kufra who had sent me for th 
camels had forgotten to send 
‘flood. They had expected me 
Kufra earlier.’ , 

““But why didn’t you slaugh 
ter a camel? I inquired. 

“Should I permit the men of 
Kufra to say that Bukara coule 
not endure hunger and had killee 
a camel?’ he retorted proudly. — 

“Bukara is very fond of hi 
wife. When we reached Arke 
he said to me: ‘I am feeling 
better now, but I cried like @ 
child when I said good-by to mj 
It is alway; 


If the company is good 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
i notable voyages on new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor 


liners. Specially chartered steamers, run like private 
yachts. Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. 


AND THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Inclusive rates $550 to $1250 


NORWA 


June 30, ss “Lancastria” 53 days. 


Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, 
Norway Fjords, Edinburgh, Trossachs, Berlin (London, 
Paris) repeating the most successful summer cruise of 1925. 


Cruises for 1927 


SOUTH AMERICA 
me MEDITERRANEAN 


Feb. 5, new ss “Caledonia” 86 days. Inclusive rates $800 to $2300 


Caribbean Isles, South America’s East Coast (trans Andes) 
Canary Islands and Mediterranean countries including the 
Holy Land and Egypt 


AROUND THE WORLD (Cause 


Jan. 19, ss “California” 121 days. Inclusive rates $1250 to $3000 


MEDITERRANEAN 241s: 


Inclusive rates $600 to $1700 


Stop-overs for Europe in Spring and Summer seasons are 
allowed. Return tickets good on Cunarders. Please 
specify program desired. 


= 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Established over 30 Years. 


Jan. 29, ss “Transylvania” 62 days. 


Longest experienced cruise management 
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It’s the hig little city of 
Florida that holds out its ae to abs 


The breezes that blow across yacht-dotted Lake Monroe 
yield healthful incentive for a happy outdoor life in an 
all-year climate. 

It’s the City Substantial 

Golf, tennis, boating, band concerts. 
Beautiful new tourist hotel on the lake front. Sound 
conservative investments. 
Splendid highways and railroad accommodations from 
all sections. Direct passenger steamship service via St. 
Johns, River ‘from principal Eastern seaports. 

For information and booklet, address 


SANFORD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


20RLAND 
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Seattle—Key to 
| America’s Switzerland 


When you plan a “seeing- America” trip out West, include 
Seattle. Are you thinking of a vacation in Yellowstone? California? 
Alaska ? Rainier Park? Pacific Northwest ? Be sure Seattle is on 
your itinerary —not alone because it is the rising giant among 
modern cities of the Pacific seaboard, but because of the inspiring 
setting which nature has given its impressive business buildings, 
its splendid new hotels and its inviting residential boulevards. 


Seattle has both mountain and ocean air. To the East are the 
Cascades, to the West the Olympics and between lies Puget 
Sound. Rainier Park can be seen to the South. Ideal landscape 
—mountains, sea, forests—there is nothing more beautiful, not 
even in Switzerland. 


Seattle is only three nights from Chicago by the celebrated 


“North Coast Limited” 


This train welcomes you with every comfort and luxury 
known to modern travel. It isan American railroad achievement ! 


We’d like to help you plana vacation or business trip to the Pacific 
Northwest —America’s Switzerland. Can we send you booklets ? 


ea Pacific Ry. 


“Fi'st of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 856 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
PITT TTI TIT rr rir rrrriirr irri) 


Maye Non Cs At IO) Nel R IP 


Books or trips Iam *Round Trip 


= el SY Lee eee ee eee interested in (y ) aneatns 
Name Pacific Northwest 

© Rainier Park . “ t Seattle 90.30 

Laas \ eel ee C: Yellowstone Parle: Sus ssOrss 

Ji eT toby Se ed O Alaska (Skagway) . 190.30 


O) Rocky Mts. (Helena-Butte) 61.95 


* Subject to slight revision 
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HE expressman cracked the step by dropping 


the corner of a heavy box on it. A few days 
later the grocer boy was thrown heavily when the 
weakened step broke through beneath his foot. 


He fractured his elbow. 


Accidents of this sort occur daily. The home 
owner is liable for personal injuries sustained on his 
premises by any member of the public if it can be 
shown due to his negligence. 


Usually it can—‘“‘negligence”’ is a very elastic 
word. And the awards made for personal injuries 
may run into thousands of dollars. 


It is a wise plan to protect yourself from financial’ 
loss of this sort by a liability policy. Our nearest 
agent will gladly explain how fully it protects you 
and how little it costs. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CoO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and Tke Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


i 
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The Enchantment of the Icelandic Wild 


| 
(Continued from page 27) | 


ding my head sagely; but I was 
thinking, “I have only to climb 
this ladder again, go into the 
saloon and remain there for the 
matter of an hour or so—or I 
can return to the hotel and re- 
main there——.” Even momen- 
tous decisions can be made quite 
simply; one has only to sit still 
and let a certain amount of 
water flow under bridges. Look- 
ing toward the hotel I saw the 
light in the dagstofa glimmer and 
vanish. My landlady was going 
to bed. The outside door was 
never locked, and my old room 
awaited me if I cared to return 
tol fit. | Weavine they iwhanh ol 


walked slowly along the deserted 


street and had covered a quarter 
of the distance to the hotel when 
the thought of the bag I had left 
with my landlady brought me to 
a halt. It was To-Be-Called- 
For. The thought of unpacking 
it again was so distasteful that I 
returned to the steamer where I 
found that the steward had al- 
ready carried my traveling lug- 
gage aboard. Realizing by that 
sign that Fate was in the event 
I climbed the rope ladder with 
an easy conscience, and half an 
hour later the lights of Akureyri 
had disappeared behind a distant 
headland. 


Before we were halfway up 
the fjord the weather changed. 
Wind, the implacable foe of man 
and beast in Iceland and never 
long at rest, gathered its forces 
again. It had increased to half 
a gale by the time we reached 
the open sea, driving before it a 
fine dry snow that stung the face 
like steel filings. The course 
was changed to north-north-east 
and we pushed our way slowly 
out into a night as black, as full 
of the menace of blackness as 
any I can remember. I was on 
the bridge with the captain. 

“Go far out night like this,” 
he half shouted in my ear. “Only 
few small lights—this coast. Not 
worth much.” 

There was not enough heat in 
them, he said, to melt the snow 
off the glass casings. We picked 
up the small light on the point 
beyond Siglufjordur. It seemed 
to be feebly warning us off that 
desolate headland. A moment 
later it vanished as though it had 
never been. Every sea drenched 
the bridge with icy spray and the 
propeller raced and pounded as 
we wallowed over the crests of 
them; but when I came on deck 
the following morning the wind 
had subsided. We were steam- 
ing southward again under a 
cloudless sky, and far in the dis- 
tance were the snow-covered 


mountains, a glorious sight in 
red winter dawn. Later® 
breakfast .the captain igmm 
“Well, I have some bad news f 
you. I have just had a wirele 
message. One more stop to mal 
in Iceland before laying a cour 
for Spain.” I had a feeling 
immense relief, having regrett 
my hasty decision to leave Te 
land almost from the moment | 
departure; and I had lain awal 
half the night, my regret becor 
ing increasingly poignant. Wii 
ter is the time to see that cou 
try and I could imagine nothir 
which Spain might have | 
offer in compensation for @# 
loss of the lonely, rugged beaw 
of the North. As I stood at # 
rail watching the coastline ope 
out, a mighty influence made i 
self felt: the very spirit of ff 
land, compounded of all its des 
lation, all its majesty; and Za 


athustra’s words came in 
mind: “Oh lonesomeness! WM 
home, lonesomeness!” It seemge 


to me that I too was returnit 
home, not as Zarathustra, to tl 
lonesomeness of alien though 
but to that of Nature unprofane 
—a visible spacial lonesomene 
of land and sea. ; 
Early in the afternoon we é 
tered a fjord with mountains | 
gable-end formation on _ eithe 
side, symmetrical, gigantic, lil 
fortresses of the old Norse goc 
Having passed between and bat 
of them, beyond view of the se 
we came to water so calm th 
the shoulders of the mountail 
were reflected in them as in 
mirror of steel. Here they we 
snowclad from base to summ 
and not a tree, not a shrub an 
where to blur the purity of ou 
line. The peaks of those still” 
sunlight glowed like live embe 
fanned by the wind, and # 
shadows in the ravines and he 
lows of the higher slopes—bh 
deepening into purple, seemed | 
solid, as palpable as ice. Pre 
ently we came to a place whe 
the mountain walls, bare « 
snow, fell almost sheer to tl 
“evel of the fjord. I was stan 
ing in the bow with the fir 
officer. ‘Give a hail,” he sai 
“and see what happens.” 
shouted “Hello!” and the f 
sponse came from either sid 
again and again. An _ invisib 
host—all the spirits of the Nor 
—seemed to be giving us wé 
come but hurrying off at our a’ 
proach to the farthermost rf 
cesses of desolation, until ti 
shouting died away in an eth 
rialized cry of half mournf 
ecstasy. A thrill of delight we 
through me. For a moment 


(Continued on page 46) 
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New. APPLETON Books 


The most diverting book in many a moon 


The Diary of a Young Lady 


of Fashion in the year 1764-1765 
By CLEONE KNOX 


The actual diary of a young lady whose father 
took her on the Grand Tour of Europe to 
evade a persistent suitor. Witty, gay, audacious, 
delicious reading. ‘Must take its place beside 
Pepys,” says the London Times. $2.50 


Books of Travel and Adventure 


Rahwedia. By C. Harold Smith............... $2.50 
The “Teddy” Expedition. By Kai R. Dahl...... $3.00 
Temple Bells and Silver Sails, 

By Elizabeth Crump Enders...... $3.00 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers |_ 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


MEAD 


Books on Travel 
and Exploration 


DOD 


Our Polar Flight 
By Roald Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth 
The story of the famous flight, the terrible hard- 
ships while stranded in the frozen North and the 
final rescue, vividly told in a book which will 
doubtless becomre-one of the classics of Arctic 
exploration. With magnificent photographs. $5.00 


i On the Roof of the Rockies 


By Lewis R. Freeman 

An account of an expedition into the Columbia 
Ice Field north of Banff and Lake Louise. A val- 
uable contribution to the literature of American 
exploration and a thoroughly enjoyable book of 
magnificent scenes and exciting adventure. Strik- 

ingly illustrated with photographs. 
ee Regular edition, $5.00 
: Limited de luxe edition, $10.00 


_A Tropical Tramp With the Tourists 


By Harry L. Foster 
The vagabond traveler takes a job as chaperon 
for some four hundred tourists on a de luxe 
cruise. His account of his experiences forms an 
entertaining story, chock full of vivid descrip- 
“ tion, character sketch and delightful anecdote. 
$3.00 


‘DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


443 Fourth Avenue New York 
Publishers of good books for 87 years. 
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all the Way to” 
California 


via the 
SUNSET LIMITED 


NJOY the wonders of the Golden Southwest — 

famed for its traditions, scenery and climate. See the 
irresistible beauty and romance of Louisiana, Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Revel in the comfort of 
open windows and roomy observation platforms. 


Quaint foreign sights in New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, El Paso or Tucson vie with splendid hotels 
and outdoor sports to make your stop-overs fascinating. 


DE LUXE SERVICE WITHOUT EXTRA FARE 


The Sunset Limited is an all-steel, thoroughly modern daily train from 
New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type Dining and Sleeping Cars. 
Convenient service for the 120-mile motor side trip over the famous 
Apache Trail and for the marvelous Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 35 W. Jackson Blvd. 


New Orleans 
Pan Am. Bank Bldg. 


Houston Los Angeles 
‘Southern Pacific Bldg. Pacific Electric Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


VIA HAVANA — PANAMA — PERU — CHILE 


Havana—Cristobal—Balboa-——Callao—Molendo—Arica—Iquique 
Antofagasta—Valparaiso—San Antonio 

A delightful trip to Havana, then through the Panama Canal to an immense 
continent of scenic splendor, magnificent cities and friendly people. A glori- 
ous sea voyage. Shore trips to interesting old towns. See Peru’s historic 
ruins and ancient treasure houses—as interesting as the ruins of Egypt. 
Cross the towering Andes to Buenos Aires, the Paris of the Western Hemis- 
phere. To Rio de Janeiro, the most beautiful city on the globe. Sailings 
from New York by palatial liners (14,350 tons) built especially for tropical 
voyaging. Essequibo, Jan, 28 Ebro, Feb. 25 


Round South America Tours Arranged 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents 
26 Broadway, New York, or any local S. S. Agent 
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The Enchantment of the Icelandic Wild 
(Continued from page 44) 


The wharf had been cleared 6 
snow and a great pile of sa 
codfish was stacked there, read 
to be loaded. The first office 
measured it with his eye. 

“About fifty tons,” he sate 
“We'll have that under hatche 
in no time, and we couldn’t tak 
a kilo more, .not to please th 
king of Spain himself.” 

He was jubilant at the pros 
pect of an early departure; § 
too were the second officer, th 
cook, the captain’s steward, th 
men at the donkey engines 
Everyone seemed to feel th 
warmth of Spain from afar, am 
I was conscious of a twinge 6 

“regret, thinking of the oppor 
tunity about to be foregone 
Life is so short and the strean 
of travel, with its innumerabl 
tributaries, is indeed full of de 
lightful possibilities for explora 
tion. I stood at the rail lost i 
reverie, gazing unseeingly at th 
busy scene before me. The worl 
of loading went . forward sg 
rapidly that it was nearly fin 
ished by the time I had returnes 
to the world of reality. Shoulder 
ing my knapsack I prepared de 
layingly to leave the ship, for — 
knew that once ashore enquiring 
for lodgings I would find mysel 
in the midst of the usual lin 
guistic difficulties. The captait 
was pacing the bridge. 

“Goodbye, goodbye,” he said 
“Do you mean to say that yot 
are as footloose as all this—g 
to Spain, stay in Iceland, do as 
you please offhand this way?” 

It was one of the advantages 
I said, of being an itinerant 
journalist. 

“Hmm! Well, you'd bette 
hurry ashore. We'll be off in & 
few minutes. Hope you enjoj 
yourself.” ; 

It was then half-past two 
Dusk was already gathering ir 
the valley although a clear colé 
light was still reflected from the 
tops of the mountains. I walked 
at a leisurely pace down the vil: 
lage street, stopping now ané 
then to read the signs over the 
oorways of the shops: Log 
mannshlid—the lawyer’s housé 
Skosnudur—shoemaker; Baka 


was a boy again, at that period 
in boyhood when one is pure 
earth spirit, a frequenter of 
secret places where greetings of 
this kind are exchanged with 
one’s unseen kindred among the 
hills. 

“T’ve been here before,” said 
the first officer. “It is one of the 
prettiest fjords in Iceland in the 
summer time. All those rocks 
are alive with birds, and the 
lower slopes of the mountains as 
green as the hills of Ireland. You 
should see it then.” 


But I was quite content with 
its winter beauty, and a flock of 
ducks flying close to their salty 
reflections on the water gave to- 
the scene the one touch of-life 
to make it perfect. 

The village, like many another 
coastal settlement in Iceland, 
followed the curve of the fjord 
with a second street extending a 
little way up a steep valley which 
rose to the table-lands beyond. 
As we approached I became 
aware of those cross-currents of 
emotion which come to the trav- 
eler from every side the moment 
land is reached and the land it- 
self hidden, in a sense, by houses 
and the pigmy figures of one’s 
kind. We are confined within 
the limits of our humanity, and 
although at moments, gazing 
from. afar at’ a continent, we 
seem to become as large as Na- 
ture, we are not able to practice 
for long such self-deception. 
Seen close at hand, in the fading 
light, against the snowy back- 
ground, the settlement had a 
bleak, forlorn appearance. Some 
of the houses were of corrugated 
iron, others of rough concrete— 
crude boxlike structures, shelters 
from the elements and nothing 
more, but they did not seem at 
all out of place in that rugged 
landscape. One might think, 
viewing the scattered towns and 
villages of Iceland, that it had 
been peopled no longer than fifty 
years ago at the earliest; and yet 
it was a nation of five centuries’ 
standing at the time Columbus 
discovered America. There is 
reason for the rough pioneer 
aspect of many of the settle- 


ments. Iceland is rich in rabud—the baker’s booth; I fell 
spiritual values alone. There is a slight thrill of pride at my 
but little material wealth. Cen- virtuosity in translation, but this 
tury after century its people subsided as I passed the Hus 


flidsarbeide and the Heimlislid- 
nalarutsala. I searched the vil 
lage from one end to the other 
without discovering a _ hotel 
Evidently there was none and 
it would be necessary to enquiré 
for private lodging. Icelanders 
are the most kindly, hospitable 
folk one could wish to meet, but 


(Continued on page 48) 


have toiled for the barest liveli- 
hood against climatic and geo- 
graphical conditions so adverse 
as to have long since discouraged 
a less hardy, less courageous 
race. So, wherever one goes 
one finds but little outward evi- 
dence of the antiquity of their 
civilization. 
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West Indies 
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Four happy weeks away from winter—Restfully cruising seas 
warmed by tropical heavens on a ship of luxurious comforts 


Visits to colorful islands — Marvelously stimulating scenery—The 
refreshing strangeness of old West Indies civilizations and manners 


Immerary—Havana, Kingston, Colon (Panama), Cartagena, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 


The “Veendam”” Sisptacement 
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pointments, for the superlative cuisine, and for the exceptional character of 
service and management on board. 


Under the Management of the Hor1anp-AMERICA 
Linz in cooperation with the Frank Tourist COMPANY 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations now 
Rate $350 up including all shore excursions 
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21-24 State Street, New York 
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NASSAU LAKES 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


MIAMI’S OCEAN SUBURB BEYOND 
THE 12-MILE LIMIT 


Capital of the Gulf Stream is having 
an unprecedented real estate boom. 
The pioneers in this development are 


ROBERT STEELE ORGANIZATION 
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W. E. BROWN LAND CO., Ltd. 
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On your 
own ships 
-in 
American 
Myury 


Pas SIX SHIPS that comprise 
the United States Lines fleet 
are your own ships. They offer 
you a travel service between New 
York. and Europe that is unsur- 
passed for speed, comfort and 
cuisine. They have the same 
American atmosphere that 
distinguishes first class American 
hotels from all others. 


“7 eviathan”’ 


Flagship of the Fleet and the most 
famous ship in the world. Pom- 
peian Swimming Pool, Winter 
Garden, Louis XIV Salon, tea 
rooms, gymnasiums. First class 
rates from $290, second class from 
$147.50 and Tourist III Cabin 
from $102.50. 


“George Washington” 


This giant liner is noted for its 
speed, steadiness and beauty. It 
is decorated and furnished in the 
best Colonial style, restful and 
refined. First class from $231, 
second class from $136.25 and 
Tourist III] Cabin from $97.50. 


‘President Harding” and 
President Roosevelt’’ 


Thesetwo popular sister ships are 
now being operated as American 
type cabin liners —the fastest on 
the North Atlantic. No first or 
second class distinctions. Every 
room an outsideroom. Ratesfrom 


$145. Tourist III Cabin from $95. 


The “America” and 
*“Republic” 


Both cabin ships without first or 
second class distinctions, the 
former the largest in the world. 
Both beautifully equipped and 
furnished down to the smallest 
detail. Rates from $145. Tourist 
III Cabin (Republic only) $95. 


* * 


Get complete information from 
your local steamship agent, or 
write the address below. 


* * * 


All first class rates quoted above are minimum 
rates pllecive April 1st. They are lower now. 
: 7 ; Haden sailings from New York to Cobh 
cs : tenet Plymouth, Southampton, 
ee and Bremen. 


Smoking Room | on 
S.S.“AMERIC. 


Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 


General Offices 
45 Broadway 


Illustrated folder on request PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 
NEWYORK CITY 


AMERICA to Europe. Agents everywhere. 
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Real and 
Beautiful 


ERMANY with ancient 
castles and magnifi- 
cent palaces, famous in 
song and story, with old 
towns mirrored in_his- 
toric rivers — extends a 
cordial invitation to you. 
The castle country of the 
Rhineland, the Black For- 
est, Bavaria, the Harz, 
Saxony and Thuringia, or 
the romantic Rhine, the 
grandeur of the Bavarian 
Alps, renowned health re- 
sorts, glorious art galleries, 
sacred temples of music 
—are forever calling those 
in quest of the beautiful. 


To help you visualize 
picturesque Germany, 
we will be pleased to 
send illustrated booklets 
of artistic merit. Nothing 
sold— gratis information 
onEuropeantravel, places 
of interest, fares, dis- 
tances, time tables, health 
resorts, hotels, rates, etc, 


INFORMATION 
OFFICE 


630 Fifth Avenue. New York 


The Enchantment of the Icelandic Wild 
(Continued from page 46) 


their willingness to discommode 
themselves for strangers makes 
one the more reluctant to impose 
upon them. Deciding to post- 
pone as long as possible the mo- 
ment: when I should be com- 
pelled to do so, I turned into the 
road leading up the valley, and 
was soon far beyond the town. 
The road became a narrow foot- 


path, mounting steeply, zigzag 
fashion. In many places it was 


slippery with ice, but after an 
hour of hard climbing I reached 
a shelf of land I had observed 
from below. From that height 
one might have had, by day, a 
magnificent view Bi the fjord, 
but it was now quite dark and I 
could only guess at the prospect 
below me. Clearing a boulder of 


snow I sat down to rest fora 
moment before beginning the 
descent. That lofty vantage 
point is forever memorable to 


me, for it was there, not a quar- 
ter of an hour later, that I saw 
for the first time the full splen- 
dor of the northern lights. 
There had been promises of 
this splendor on former nights 
during the autumn and early 
winter, but nothing before to 
compare with the visible music 
I now saw. This was not light 


as we dwellers in the lower lati- 
tudes think of it. It was light 
translated,  spiritualized, the 
blown dust of stars swept fror: 


floor of the Milky Way by the} 


wind hetween the worlds and 
carried along the sky in billow- 
ing clouds, Again as I watched, 
it was easy to imagine that the 
profound blackness of inter-stel- 
lar space was itself an unfathom- 
able sea of light, invisible till 
whipped by this wind into waves 
crested with color: old _ rose, 
amethyst, pale yellow, apple 
green, subsiding slowly only to 
gather greater height, or to be 
dashed high and far in silvery 


spume against some dead world 


drifting viewless there. : 

I do not know how long I 
might have remained thus, star- 
ing into the sky, forgetting time 
and place and my urgent need of 
shelter for the night. It chanted 
that I was brought back to earth, 
in a sense, by the sound of a 
whistle, very faint, from far 
down the fjord. I turned my 
eyes in that direction but could 
see nothing. My steamer for 
Spain had vanished, as irrey- 
ocably as the castles one builds 
onéself in that fabulous land, but 
the magic of Iceland remained. 


Discovering Romance in the Bosnian Hills 


(Continued from page 33) 


especially today. It is ,yery 
small and dark inside, afmost 
blackish, but candles burn in the 
dimness, and there is the mur- 
mur of voices. A gold radiance 
comes from the candles and one 
sees, being once accustomed to 
the darkness, little white altars, 
pictures painted on wood around 
the walls, framed pictures of 
saints, and rows of » black 
wooden pews fixed along the 
sides. There is a woman sing- 
ing softly to herself, and a child 
in her arms. The air is‘ hot, 
close; the air speaks. Out of 
the darkness seem to come in- 
numerable voices, weeping, mur- 
murine. From the centre screen, 
above a fast dying candle, gazes 
the face of Christ. Receding 
into the square of sunlight which 
glitters at the door, the voices of 
the air follow one; they change, 
they rise, they breathe strange 
jubilant songs, they utter ecstasy 


into the darkness. This also 
seems mystery, and this also 
beauty. . 


Out of the station the train 
goes round a huge semicircle, 
gazes garcefully back on itself, 
lingers a little, a long serpent- 


like form twisted on the hill. 
Then suddenly it is plunged into 


mountains. All round are the. 
grey crags of the Balkan 


tleights, or deep down strike the 
cold gorges, with a white streak 
in the seam far below. The grey 
rocks part fora moment. In the, 
plain afternoon sunlight, in a 
round cup in the mountains, 
shines the little town of Sara 


jevo, the low roofs like close 
flakes upon the natural rock 
form, half-filling the, cup, the 


mosque silvery and pale sprung 
reed-like from the base. The 
cup is all full of daylight, and 
the thousands of little roofs 
shine dust-coloured like unpol- 
ished gold. | Gradually the grey 
rocks close, covering gravely the. 
pale fairy place, flaked with 
shapes, white-veiled. In a sud- 
den darkness one sees a wheel of 
red and white dancers, a shop 
starry with the light of metal 
things, all colour tumbled and 
changing, confusing itself with 
sound. But leaping to the win- 
dow in new daylight there is only 
the plain wall of a mountain, 
unassailable, clear of mystery, 
saying it was a dream. 
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but you will find many 
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“The Comfort Route” 


WEST INDIES 


Cruise De Luxe 


By the magnificent cruising steamer 
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From New York—Feb. 20th—30 days 
LEAVE DREARY WINTER FAR BEHIND! 


Sail to Tropical Seas —Enchanting Islands—Historic, Pic- 
turesque Cities. Nassau—Havana—Jamaica—Panama— 
Curacao—Venezuela —Trinidad — Barbados— Fort de 
France—St. Pierre—Virgin Islands—Porto Rico—Bermu- 
da. Rates $250 up, or including shore excursions $350 up. 


BERMUDA 


By the Luxurious Liner 


ARAGUAYA 
A DELIGHTFUL SEA TRIP! 


| 48 hoursfrom New York with the maximum of oceancom- 
{ fort—then the beautiful, semi-tropical “Gulf Stream Play- 
ground”. Bathing beaches of gleaming coral sand—golf- 
ing, tennis, other sports—scenic wonders and Old World 
charm. Regular sailings—round trip rates $70 up. 
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No passports required to West Indies or Bermuda 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
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esides these, Norway offers you an infinite 
B variety in its landscape, not only from day to 
day but from hour to hour, ranging from the most 
idyllic pastorals to views of surpassing grandeur— 
and all easily and comfortably reached by railroads, 
steamships and motor cars of high excellence. Large 
modern hotels, famous for their cuisine and equip- 
ment, make you feel at home everywhere: at the 
seashore; on the unequalled mountain plateaus; in 
Eastern Norway, “The Land of a Thousand 
Lakes,” of sweet-smelling forests, and the ideal coun- 
try for winter sports; or in the incomparable fjords. 
And this unspoiled and pre-eminent beautyland of the 


world may be reached by splendid direct steamers from 
New York in a few all-too-short days. 


Won’t you let us tell you more about Norway? 
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mark and Finland as well as other European countries. 
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Junetime sailing— 
Now— 
at Nassau 


“Rocked in the cradle of an 
azure sea,” and with the dip- 
ping of your sail “life flows 
afresh, and young-eyed 
health exalts the whole crea- 
tion round’’—at Nassau! 


Come! Come now for June- 
time sailing —for golf, ten- 
nis, fishing, bathing—or for 
days of rest and nights of 


peaceful slumber. Here are 
fine hotels, good boarding 
houses, and the delightful 


freedom of English colony 
life. Arrange today to come 
to Nassau where Winter is 
unknown. 


2% days delightful sail from 
New York. 
15 hours from Florida. 


Direct sailings weekly from New 
York. 3 times a week from 
Miami (in season). Write for 
further information to 

Munson S. S. Line, Pass. Dept., 

67 Wall St., New York City. 
Ward Line, Pass. Dept. 

Pier 13, East River, New York City 
The Canadian Government Merchant 


Marine, Ltd., 
230 St. James St., Montreal 


Nassau 


2% Ysle of June” 


Bahamas 


NASSAU’S BOOKLET FREE 
Mail the Coupon 


Development Board, 
Nassau, “Isle of June,’’? Bahamas. 


Gentlemen: Send your booklet in 
colors descriptive of Nassau—‘‘Where 
Junetime breezes laugh at Winter.” 


Traversing America’s Ridge-Pole 


(Continued from page 15) 


axis, or the sun a new tilt to its 
appointed path amid the spheres. 
According to both astronomy 
and oriental myth, when that 
happens there is volcanic catas- 
trophe where the earth’s crust is 
brittle and sharp; and in that 
volcanic cataclysm a Lemuria or 
an Atlantis may have sunk; but 
when the earth changes the an- 
gle of her axis, she changes also 
the earth climate. Snow began 
falling, falling, falling for cen- 
turies burying a tropic Alaska in 
ice, the British Isles, Central 
Europe, to the very summits of 
a Switzerland. This was one of 
the great glacial ages. We find 
the prehistoric bodies of ele- 
phants from the tropics furred 
from cold up under the tundras 
of Alaska to-day and_ sabre- 
toothed tigers of tropical jungles 
in California sands. It was 
when the ice began to move out 
and melt that an English Chan- 
nel was scooped into a watery 
strait, and a Mediterranean Lake 
into an inland sea, and our own 
Mississippi Valley raised into silt 
plains and the Mongolian Desert 
hoisted into an arid sand wilder- 
ness, where had once dwelt popu- 
lous marine, if not human life, 
and the Sahara into an upland 
wilderness of volcanic ash and 
sand. This is what beveled these 


| peaks vertical as a wall on the 


East and left them rolling moun- 
tain slopes heavily forested on 
the West. 


How long ago? And I an- 
swer reverently — God _ only 
knows. The seas may go back 


eighty rnillion years; for our rec- 
ord of Creation goes back only 
where sentient life began. The 
last glacial action may go back 
twenty-five thousand years; and 
for those who revel in pessimis- 


| tic thrills it may be added, the 


coming of the next astronomic 
tilt is predicted for anywhere 


” 


from two hundred to two thou- 
sand years from now. We are 
on our way to it; but the records 
of the rocks prove—and mythol- 
ogy confirms it—God never has- 
tens. It was all the work of 
timeless aeons; so jumpy nerves 
may sleep sound for another two 
thousand years at least. The 
first frog will not need to take 
another flying flop from water to 
mud slime for some time; and 
perhaps the little “flapper” who 
got “a kick out of these lovely 
lakes” was harking back to_a 
kick that was ancestral from jazz 
over the joy of a new flapping 
floor on real solid land. 


But the launch has moored be-- 


low a lofty crag where perches 
the Chalet “Going to the Sun,” 
an eagle nest one hundred feet 
above the lake level. Why “Go- 
ing to the Sun”? Look to the 
end of the Narrows! There is 
the snowy mountain luminous in 
light with an opal glacier on its 
crags, which you will see better 
from the foot trail farther up. 
As Enoch taught men how to 
five, how to build houses, how to 
cultivate the soil, and tame wild 
nature to his will, and have do- 
minion over all things and then 
“was not, for God took him” 
without the dark portals of death 
closing on him; as Hiawatha 
came to teach the tribes of the 
Great Lakes; and then passed in 
his canoe to the Happy Spheres 
of Heaven; so the Blackfeet be- 
lieve a Great Spirit came to teach 
them; and when his work was 
done, he, too, passed unscathed 
by death over the Shining Moun- 
tain, “Going to the Sun.” 

Myths? Perhaps; but what 
are myths but shadows of facts 
cast on the clouds-—clouds of 
those nameless, unseen waves 
that science now says encircle 
our earth in an invisible, fiery, 
electric firmament ? 


Strange Ceremonies of a Chinese Funeral 


(Continued from page 35) 


The catafalque covered with 
red embroideries is borne past us, 
earried on a framework of red 
poles borne by a small army of 
hired porters dressed in green 
garments, marching to the beat- 
ing of the castanets of their di- 
rector. The temper of these 
funeral hirelings is seldom of 
the best, giving rise to the Chi- 
nese expression, To quarrel like 
coffin bearers. Sometimes a 
member of the dead person’s 
family, one of the chief mourn- 


ers, walks beside the catafalque 
with a small white whip to pre- 
vent the bearers from jolting the 
coffin in their altercations. 

As important as the catafalque 
itself is the bedecked chair, or 
float, that now passes, holding 
the portrait of the deceased, for 
here the spirit, or at least one of 
the many spirits of which a Chi- 
nese is possessed—in contrast to 
the Westerner with but a single 
soul—is supposed to ride in the 
procession. 
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BOOK NOTES for the TRAVELER 


The West Indies, by George 
Manington (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). The West Indies—the flavor 


of the tropics and a taste of the old 
world at our doorstep, luxuriant 
vegetation and a climate both spar- 
kling and invigorating! Such is the 
spirit diffused by the author in 
offering not only a delightful travel 
book but a valuable guide for those 
who want to learn the fascination of 
the Antilles. 


The Everyman Encyclopaedia 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.). An encyclo- 
paedia is the traveler’s five-foot book 
shelf, and this particular encylcopae- 
dia is only one foot long. There is 
no more essential piece of luggage 
for the tourist. In this easily port- 
able encyclopaedia he gets not only 
the accurate information that he 
wants, but along with it is the back- 
ground of comparative history that 
gives his information value. Porte 
au Prince is an interesting city, but 
it becomes far more interesting when 
one knows that the sister of Napo- 
leon once lived there. It would take 
a library to tell the history of the 
city and the lady who once helped to 
give it distinction—unless you have 
an encyclopaedia, and that gives you 
all that you want, with as many cross 
references as you can handle. Where 
to go and what to see when you get 
there; those are the initial questions 
for the prospective traveler, and, on 
the whole, they are the easiest to an- 
swer. The real difficulty comes in 
estimating the actual value of the 
thing seen, in seeing it in its histori- 
cal perspective, in contemplating it 
not merely as an objet d’art but as 
something with a living meaning. If 
it is a city that you are seeing the 
encyclopaedia will give you the his- 
tory of its past, with its rulers and 
famous men and women; if it is a 
cathedral you cau easily find who 
built it and when, what influenced its 
peculiar style of architecture, along 
with the entire romance of its con- 
struction; if it is a great work of 
art, a picture or a statue, you will be 
told the story of its making and the 
aesthetic development of the ,period 
in which it has a place. An ency- 
clopaedia is a combination of all 
guide books, and there is only one 
portable encyclopaedia. Take it with 
you when you travel. 


Beautiful Canada, by Vernon 
Quinn (Frederick A. Stokes Co.). 
Canada’s great scenic beauty and 
her romance deiugnttully cescrived 
against a rich background of Indian 
legends. From the rocky shores of 
Nova Scotia to the wild grandeur 
of the British Columbia cvast, the 
book covers ali the well-loved piaces, 
and many little-known spots of great 
natural beauty. The rivers, the 
lakes, the mountains, the prairies, 
the glaciers and the fjords, are por- 
trayed with the keen sympathy of 
one who knows and loves them and 
with the pen. of a colorist who de- 
lights in their beauty. The many 
legends and quaint bits of history 
intersperse the scenic descrip- 
tions add much to the book's un- 
usual charm. 

There are tales of the dashing 
voyageurs, whose paddles swung to 
the lilt of their rousing songs; of 
the habitants, who still cling to their 
quaint and delightful customs; of the 
luring north, with its gold-spattered 
creeks and silver-lined mountains yet 
unexplored; of the Indians, colorful, 
often primitive, and ever interesting; 
of the daring explorers of the old 
fur days, and the pioneers who 


(Continued 


pushed westward for the mere love 
of adventure. And through it all 
one feels Canada’s beauty—the sheer 
loveliness of her lakelands and the 
grandeur of her mountains. 

The book is as mucn tor the stay- 
at-home as for those who travel; 
as much for lovers of romance and 
adventure as for those who delight in 
nature’s beauties. The wanderer by 
automobile will find of special inter- 
est and value the final chapter 
“Scenic Roads for Motorists.” 


Around the World, by Robert 
Frothingham (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). The story of a ten-months’ 
odyssey, including loiterings in many 
picturesque and out-of-the-way cor- 
ners-of the Far East. Mr. Froth- 
ingham is a graphic writer with a 
style of his own, and his book will 
be a veritable guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the citcumnavigator. 


To those who are familiar with 
widely popular | 


Mr. Frothingham’s 
anthologies: Songs-of Men, Songs of 
Dogs, Songs of Horses, Songs of 
Challenge, and Songs of the Sea and 


Sailors’ Chanteys, “Around the 
World” will need no introduction. 
The same keen and_ enthusiastic 


craftsmanship marks his prose and 
his compilations. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo, by 
Charles F. Lummis (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). “The Land of Poco 
Tiempo,” first published in 1893, will 
be welcomed in this new edition, for 
it is one of the great classics of 
American travel. This story of the 
author’s wanderings—camera-armed— 
throiigh the intensely picturesque and 
exotic region of old New Mexico, 
gives the reader the sensation ot ac- 
tual experience, and thrills him with 
the beauty and strangeness of many 
of the scenes described. There are 
copious illustrations trom actual 
photographs taken by Mr. Lummis. 


Across Europe With Satanella, 
by Clare Sheridan (Dodd, Mead and 


Co.). A charming story of adven- 
ture for adventure’s sake. When 
Clare Sheridan started from her 
home in Sussex with her brother 


and a motor-bicycle to make a tour 
across Europe trom Holland to the 
Crimea, she left behind most of her 
preoccupation with international poli- 
ucs and politicians, and gave herself 
up to the enjoyment of the adven- 
tures of the -road and of the many 
strange people and ways of life with 
whom it brought her into contact. 
No more fresh and humorous account 
has been written of the incidents of 
travel in primitive countries. 


Indians of the Enchanted Desert, 
by Leo Crane (Little, Brown and 
Company). Leo Crane has ruled 
four ditterent Indian reservations for 
Uncle Sam. In this extraordinary 
‘book he describes the Mouqui reser- 
vation of the Southwest, containing 
nomad Navajos and those most pic- 
turesque mesa dwellers, the Hopis, 
whose settlements are among the old- 
est American communities. 

The Enchanted Empire with its 
colorful inhabitants and majestic des- 
ert solitude has attracted painters 
and writers by the score, who have 
described the country and its inhabi- 
tants in song, story and picture. But 


¥ 


neither tourist nor artist could quite, 


do justice to the subject. 


Crane knows the mysterious rites, | 


subtle psychology and involved folk- 
lore of these desert Indians better 
than any other writer on the sub- 
ject, and his is a book with charm, 
drive and personality. 
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Do You Realize This About 


Greater Palm Beach? 


You have thought of Greater Palm Beach as 
the home of the socially great, the kings of 
industry—as a world-renowned resort—“per- 
fect” in climate, beaches, social functions and 
scenic beauties. 

But those who know Florida today, see 
Greater Palm Beach (Palm Beach and West 
Palm Beach) as a city of amazing growth 
and a setting for great commercial achieve- 
ment. On famous Lake Worth, the nearest 
city to the Gulf Stream. Only 36 hours from 
_New York, it is a chief outlet for a rich back 
country producing three and four valuable 
crops a year. 

Write for beautiful 4-color booklet. 
Greater Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce 


519 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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AMOUS “Santa” steamers carry you to this country of 
tropical splendor and Spanish charm. 


Modern cities still tinged 
with the never-fading color 
of old Castilian heritage. 
Lofty mountains with quaint 
little villages nestled at their 
feet. Byways that hide you 
from the rest of the world 
and enthrall you with their 
natural splendor. Then nights 
of Latin gaiety under the 
spell of a mellow tropical 
moon. 


The Grace Line maintains 
offices and banks throughout 
South America with experi- 
enced American agents to as- 
sist you in every way. 

Steamers have all outside 
rooms. Swimming pools. 
Laundries. Excellent cuisine 
and service.—Truly the lux- 
ury of a private yacht. 
Sailings fortnightly throughout the year 


Tickets and information from your local agent or write for BooklettA 


GRACE LINE 22 2ANOvER se: 


NEW YORK CITY 


Travellers landing at 


LIVERPOOL 


should book to London by the 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


and see the 


England of Olden Times 


Tickets between Liverpool and London by the 


Royal Shakespeare Route 
’ offer stop-over privileges at 
Chester, Shrewsbury, Birmingham, War- 
wick, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, Leam- 
ington, Windsor, Eton, etc. 


For all information and litera- 
ture apply to 
Reo EAS 


Great Western Railway 
of England 


Dept. O 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Whaling in the Frozen South, by 
A, J. Villiers (Bobbs Merrill). The 
Ross Sea Whaling Expedition was 
organized when Antarctic explorers 
brought word of the many whales 
seen in the frozen circle. 

It was a new field, and Captain 
Larsen, that grand old Norwegian, 
determined to investigate it, inas- 
much as the old whaling grounds 
were showing signs of exhaustion. 

He secured from Great Britain an 
exclusive, five-year lease on the 
Ross Sea, and late in November, 
1923, with a representative of the 
New Zealand Government, and a 
group of scientists, naturalists and 
explorers, he set forth for the Great 
Ice Barrier. 

Only those who have hunted 
whales, know much * about whale 
hunting, and to the many, the Ant- 
arctic. is the scene, and only the 


scene of the tragic death of Cap- ~strange civilization of the pre-histori| 


tain Scott, and his heroic comrades. 

Here, then, is fresh information, 
thrilling adventure, deeds of daring 
and endurance, and vivid descriptions 
of the land of the midnight sun, of 
the open sea, of frozen fields bound- 
less and magnificent, and of the great 
white ice-light. 


Mi 
Mesa, Cafion and Pueblo, A 
Charles F. Lummis (The Comm 
Co.).. As a novel or play is somi 
times based upon a_ short stor 
which supplies little more than 
idea, so “Mesa, Cafion and Puebl¢ 
is based upon the author’s previor 
much~smaller book, “Some Strang 
Corners of Our Country,” which | 
superseded by the new work. Ti 
text has been rewritten, added: { 
and of course re-set. Virtually @ 
the earlier illustrations have bee 
thrown away and new ones mad 
from photographs. 4 
“Mesa, Cafion and Pueblo” deal 
with the million square miles of te 
ritory of which New Mexico a 
Arizona form the center. Mr. Lu 
mis had devoted the better part ¢ 
his life to seeing it and studying ‘i 
“Mesa, Cafion and Pueblo” is of 
incidentally history. lt tells of! 


Southwestern Indians; of a natur 
bridge that is sixty times as big 
Virginia’s famous natural bridge; 0} 
six-story fortress homes for thre 
thousand people built before Colum! 
bus; of 100,000 acres of giant pini 
trees which became trunks of agat 
and jasper, etc., ete. : 
: 


Traveling Between Covers | 4 


(Continued from page 25) 


torical, political, yet humorous 
vein over China, /n the Land of 
the Laughing Buddha, which he 
calls in sub-title The Adventures 
of -An American Barbarian in 
China. 

“And here is a most personal 
narrative by Grace Thompson 
Seton, telling the story of her 
wandering in mysterious India, 
tiger hunting in the jungle, talk- 
ing intimately with the awaken- 
ing women of the East, touching 
on the Ghandi movement, and 
describing the brilliant social life 
of the provincial English. And 
the book is called Yes, Lady 
Saheb. 

“E. Alexander Powell is an- 
othér person who thinks up long 
and euphonious titles for his 
books. By Camel and Car to the 
Peacock Throne was one of his, 
and recently has come Beyond 
the Utmost Purple Rim, dealing 
with Abyssinia, Somaliland, 
Kenya Colony, Zanzibar (the 
prettiest name in all geography), 
the Comoros, and Madagascar. 

“But look, I’m not halfway 
down the list and my throat is 
dry. Just glance at those titles. 
Did you ever see anything more 
diverse? Our Polar Flight, by 
Roald Amundsen and Lincoln 
Ellsworth; Roving Through 
Southern China, by Harry A. 
Franck ; In the Sun With a Pass- 
port, by.W. R. N. Trowbridge; 
My Life As An Explorer, by 
Sven Hedin; On New Shores, 
by Konrad Bercovici; Jungle 
Days, by William Beebe; Six 
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Prisons and Two Revolutions 
by Oliver Baldwin; /talian Town 
and Country Life, by Colin R 
Coote. | 

“My Pilgrimage to Ajanta ana 
Bagh, by Sri Mukul Chandré 
Dey; Beautiful Canada, by Ver 
non Quinn; Mesa, Canon ana 
Pueblo, by Charles F. Lummis 
Hunting in Africa East ane 
West, by Charles P. Curtis, Jr 
and Richard C. Curtis; The Ro- 
mance of Monte Carlo, Db 
Charles Kingston; Rolht 
Around the World—For Fun, by 
Stanton Hope; Seven Wonder 
lands of the American West, bj 
Thomas D. Murphy; The Hear 
of London, by H. V. Morton 
A Gypsy of the Hour, by’/Res 
Clements; The Travel Diary 0j 
a Philosopher, by Count Her 
mann Keyserling; A Tramping 
Trip Through—’ 

I threw my pencil in the fire 
and stuffed my papers in mj 
pocket, unfolded. “Enough!” | 
cried. ‘“My head is whirling 
with titles and the map of the 
world is spinning before my eyes 
No more, I beg of you.” 

“Very well,” said the Patri: 
arch. “But Lcould keep on for 
hours. However, I’ve given you 
enough stuff so that you can g¢ 
directly home and play the little 
dart game with the map of the 
world. Then buy the book and 
sail there. And when you come 
to write your article, be sure te 
quote Emily Dickinson: There 
is no frigate like a book. . . . 
It’s always done.” 
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OSITIVE security, permanency 
of value and assurance of rea- 
sonable profit through sale should 
be governing influences in the selec- 
tion of 


Florida Investments 


The counsel and wide experience 
of this organization are completely 
at your disposal in reliably determin- 
ing these essentials and facilitating 
profitable purchases. 
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Your copy of an interesting booklet— 


“Service that Safeguards.” 
awaits our receipt of your 
request Write for tt today. 
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MacNair’s famous pocket Motor Guides select them for you— 
should include best roads, best hotels and scenic attractions. 


Scenic Motorways of New England, 8,000 miles 
Midland Motorways, New York to Chicago, 11,000 miles 
Metropolitan Motorways around New York, 7,500 miles 


Fifty cents the volume, postpaid Catalog free 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 
1459 Broadway New York 


Maps for the 
Traveler 


Prepared under the direction of expert 
geographers and printed from plates made 
to conform with present-day conditions. 
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G. B. (Moter Tours) Ltd. 


Road Travel contractors to High Class 
Tourist Agents 

We specialize in 

LONDON SIGHT-SEEING 

Stoke Poges, Windsor, etc. Shakespeare 
Country. 
Select Parties or Seat reservations. De 
Luxe Safety Motor Coaches. 


Enquiries invited from Travel Agents and 
Independent Tourists, 


Head Office 
72, Gt. Portland Street, 
LON A ALB 
Phone Museum 2486 and 3007. 
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The New Europe 


A large scale folding map showing the 
latest political divisions and containing 
a table of distances between the principal 
European cities. Many steamship routes 
are marked. 

Printed in three colors. 


Size 251 
22% inches. a kN 


Heavy paper cover. 
Price 50c net 


The Visitor’s Paris 


A folding street map of Paris showing 


‘ } the important buildings, 
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: terest and a note on transportation. Printed 
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By D.) E. LORENZ, Ph.D. : 
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and practical handbook. $4.00, ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
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Scene on the Magdalena 
River, Colombia, 
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Parque Central, 
avana. 


LAN for your Spring Vacation! It is time to 
think of taking a well earned rest in the lands 
where Winter never comes. 

Luxurious days at sea, pleasingly varied by inter- 
esting shore trips, good food, luxurious beds; the kind 
of personal service that makes you glad to be aboard. 
You can get a room, with or without a private bath, 
or a cabin de luxe—with berths instead of beds but, 
of this you can be sure, the Great White Fleet carries 
only first-class passengers and from the minute you 
step on board you are a guest, in every sense of the 
word. 

You can sail from New York or New Orleans any 
Wednesday or Saturday and you can select a cruise 
lasting from 11 to 24 days according to the route 
selected. 

Havana, with its charm of Old Spain, and its won- 
derful winter sports; Jamaica, fairest isle of the 
tropics, the Panama Canal, Port Limon and San Jose 
in Costa Rica; Cartagena, Santa Marta, Barranquilla 
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Guatemala—Let us help you to plan a trip to these 
historic places, with their tropic settings and un- 
ending charm. 

Write today for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
“Caribbean Cruises” with full information about our 
cruises to the “Spanish Main.” 

Remember, when you travel on a Great White Fleet 
Cruise that all expenses, including hotel accommoda- 
tions, motor and launch trips, railroad fares—every 
possible requirement for a good time, afloat and 
ashore, is included in the price you pay for your 
ticket. 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK AND NEW 
ORLEANS EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Room 1648, 17 Battery Place 
New York, N.Y. 


Write for our illustrated book- 

let “Caribbean Cruises” telling 

about the wonderful service on 
Great White Fleet Ships. 
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to read it.” 
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“Tt is science, philosophy and literature of 
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Gorgeously illustrated with 24 color plates 
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THE ARCTURUS ADVENTURE 


The account of the recent expedition to the 
Sargasso Sea and of the thrilling adventures 
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New York 


One convenient, compact travel guide 
containing all the information necessary 


for a pleasurable, comfortable journey. 


Marble’s 
Round The World 
Travel Guide 


Weighs less than a pound, yet is 
equivalent in contents to 25 pounds 
of travel guides. Answers every 
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with routes, maps, itineraries, in- 
formation, descriptions, sugges- 
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thoroughly reliable. 
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pages and illustrated. 
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Exploring the Heart of Black Papua 
(Continued from page 22) 


would see their villages and 
their women again. 

We were to start early the 
next morning and we retired 
early. But scarcely had our 
good-nights been exchanged be- 
fore there was the patter of bare 
feet on the steps of the bunga- 
low and a voice called, respect- 


fully but insistently, “Taubada, 
|| taubada!”’ 


Connelley got up, rather 
peevish at being compelled to 
roll out of his screened bed and 
face the mosquitoes. He ex- 
changed a few words in native 
dialect with the arrival. Not be- 
ing able to understand them, I 
was not interested until I heard 
Humphries, on the cot next to 
mine, jump up with an exclama- 
tion and go out to take part in 
the conversation. 

Then he came back and called 
out to know if I were asleep. 


| “You'd better come out and get 


in on this,” he said. “After all, 
where we go and what we do is 
up to you. Something has come 
up which gives us a chance to go 
inland with a very definite ob- 


|| jective. There’s a bit of a mystery 
about it and there’s likely to be 


a bit of excitement mixed in.” 

Who with red blood in his 
veins could resist a thing like 
that? 

On the veranda, where the 
rays from a big lamp fell upon 
him, stood a bushy-headed na- 
tive. He was trail-weary and 
his village constable uniform was 
stained by the dirt of the plains 
and the waves which had 
splashed upon him as he poled 
a canoe across Hall Sound from 
the mainland. 

“This chap,” said Magistrate 
Connelley, “represents a moun- 
tain village that is about the last 
outpost of civilization and gov- 
ernment influence. There is a 
serious outbreak in Kapatea, the 
district on the other side of him. 
The people have gone on a ram- 
page and are fighting with an- 
other district, Kevezzi. Neither 
Kapatea nor Kevezzi is thor- 
oughly under government con- 
trol. But they are just outside 
the zone and this chap says that 
unless the government takes a 
hand, the warfare will spread 
and involve not only his district, 
but others as well. He doesn’t 
know much of what it is all 
about, but it is quite evident 
something serious is up. 

“His people are relying upon 
the government promise to pro- 
tect them if they do not indulge 
in fighting themselves. It is a 
critical situation. If we don’t 
show up there and take a hand 
they will lose faith in the govern- 


ment and likely as not revert ti 
savagery.” | 
“But where do I come in?” 
asked. 
“You are going into the moun 
tains not far from Kapatea ang 


et 


is a government patrol. 
have a magistrate and constabu, 
lary. If you will extend your} 
trip so as to take in the warring 
districts, you will do a world of 
good and you will save me the| 
necessity of making a patrol w 

there myself. Remember, Im 
not a young man, and a moun 
tain trip is not easy; I have no 
assistant here and am_already 


~~behind with my work. Be goo 


fellows, you chaps, and take hold 
of this.” 
“T’ll leave it to Humphries,” I 
replied. “He knows better than 
I how this will affect our plans 
and he’s the real leader of this 
expedition.” P B 
“Then,” said Humphries 
promptly, “we'll take you on, 
Con. Let this man go to the bar- 
racks for the night and you tell 
us all you can about this affair. 
I believe you mentioned that it 
was not the first you’ve heard of 
it: : 
We lit up our pipes and leaned 
back in our chairs while Magis- 
trate Connelley sent the village 
constable away and prepared to 
tell us what he knew of Kapatea. 
“For your benefit, you being 
a newcomer to Papua,” he said, 
turning to me, “I had better, ex 
plain a few things about the 
mountain people.” 7 
I shall not attempt to quote 
him, but merely to set down ‘ 
my own words the things he tol 
me. : 
When Nature created New 
Guinea she must have been in am 
ironical mood, for she made 1 
a never-never country of grim 
forbidding, terror-inspiring rat 
ges, and life for its savage 
peoples a continuous struggle for 
existence from the cradle to the 
grave. Over them the shadow 
of death hovers ever, for if the} 
are not slain and eaten by the 
enemies which surround ever} 
tribe, they face starvation be 
cause of the frequent failure 0! 
their rocky, log-littered gardent 
of sugar cane and sweet ro 
Game is limited to a few birds 
an occasional kangaroo little 
larger than a rat and perhapt 
an emu, which has strayed fron 
the lowlands. There is no othé 
meat except the flesh of slaif 
enemies. 
So, in the mountains, a man’ 
pigs are cherished even mor 
than his wives. Though he maj 
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Gain Three Years 


Pecan Cherry 
Angel Cake 


the woman 


Even Ne 
wonder why my Angel Cake never 
seems to appeal to the family,” will 


who says, “I 


find it easy to make the lightest, 
tastiest angel cake which they ever 
tasted, by following this simple 
recipe: 

134C. egg whites 
Yt. salt 

1%t. cream of 


1X4C. flour 
1¥Y%t. vanilla 
34C. chopped 


tartar pecans — 
2C. fine gran. 34,C. maraschino 
sugar cherries 


Add salt to egg whites and beat un- 
til foamy with egg whip on flat 
platter. Add cream of tartar and 
continue beating until eggs are stiff. 
Fold sifted sugar in with a knife, 
one T. at a time, and flour (four 
times sifted) in the same manner. 
Add flavoring, and floured nuts, and 
cherries. One or one and one-half 
T. water added to mixture gives bet- 
ter texture. Bake in ungreased tins 
60 to 80 minutes, increasing heat 
at last quarter. Turn upside down 
and cool. 

This is only one of over 800 re- 
markable recipes for dishes of all 
classes, for every season of the year, 
selected from over 21,000 recipes 
submitted, by 5,083 housewives. 
These recipes can be found only in 


Send Me $2.50 Today 


and I will send you postpaid this 
book, containing 460 pages, and 85 
illustrations, including color plates, 


in handsome, durable, washable 
binding. Note how simple these 
recipes are, yet how appropriate for 
the finest meal, as well as the most 
simple, healthful family repast. See 
how its menus for all seasons show 
the use of pecan dishes at the vari- 
ous meals. If dissatisfied in any 
way with this book return it in good 
condition within five days and re- 
ceive your money back. 


Save 


$1002 


Only a few months ago 
we first advertised a limit- 
ed planting of Certified Es- 
tablished Pecan Orchards 
planted January, 1923— 
on our Lee County Plan- 
tation. 

We called attention to 
the reputation of this plantation for high 
fertility, proved by the remarkable prog- 
ress the trees have made—to the fact that 
they were certified as to age and care re- 
ceived since they were planted, and are 
receiving. We referred to their nearness, 
over good auto roads, to the thriving city 
of Albany, Georgia, as an added advantage 
to those looking for a future homesite in 
a delightful climate. 

Since that advertisement was written 
there has been so great an interest in such 
possible homesites around Albany that val- 
ues have risen greatly, the demand of local 


people being the large factor in the re- 
markable number of real estate sales, at 
increasing prices. It is obvious that our 


remarkable offer to sell these established 
orchards on an Easy Payment Plan which 
places them within reach of all, with a 
$100.00 Saving Certificate, cannot be long 
continued. It is only fair to those con- 
sidering the matter that we give this 


FINAL NOTICE 


that this $100.00 Saving Ceases 

February 15th, 1926—that only 62 

acre-units remain to be sold at 

this saving. 

Immediate action is necessary if you are 
to protect yourself in this opportunity. If 
you have not secured a copy of our Free 
Book: “PAPER SHELL PECANS”—which 
shows how pecans open the road to health 
and wealth; which explains the plan by 
which you can assure yourself the pecans 
needed for your own table and a balance 
to sell at a profit; which makes clear how 
skilled horticulturists care tor your trees, 
cultivating and fertilizing them; how your 
profit crops are gathered and marketed for 
you if desired—GET THAT BOOK TO- 
DAY. Read it carefully. Note how pay- 
ments of only 33c a day assure you the 
opportunity to own an acre of fertile land, 
planted to the most permanent of profitable 
crops, paper shell pecans. Read how your 
estate is protected in case of your death 
before payments are completed. 


Time Is Short—Act! 


Wire or send special delivery your appli- 
cation for the number of acre orchards de- 
sired. No application dated later than 
February 15th can secure this $100 saving. 
If the total allotment which may be sold 
at this saving is exhausted before February 
15th your application and initial payment 
will be returned. 


Send Me $1.50 


today and I will send you postpaid a beautiful 


12 ounce Gift Box of Patrician Pecans, 
from the orchard. 
Eat Six at 


GUARANTEE “my ‘Risk 


If dissatisfied return the balance within ten daya 
and get your $1.50 back. I could not make 
this offer if these were not the biggest of the 
very finest pecans, sure to please you in every way. 
Family Package, 10 pounds delivered, $15. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


fresh 


ELAM G. HESS, President, Keystone Pecan Co., 


Box 408, Manheim, Penna. 


(J Please send me without obligation your illustrated book, PAPER SHELL PECANS. 


(I accept your trial offer on Patrician Pecans and enclose check herewith for $....., 


CII enclose $2.50 for which please send me your book entitled, “800 Proved Pecan 


Recipes.” 
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not sympathize with this order 
of precedence, even a white man 
can see why the black man has 
chosen it. 

Women outnumber the men in 
the mountains, for it is from 
among the males that cannibal- 
ism takes its toll mostly. So 
there is great rivalry among the 
young women for the men who 
are eligible to marriage, and cus- 
tom has given to the women the 
right of proposal. Seldom does 
a man decline. The more wives 
he jaas;. the larger; and) more 
flourishing his gardens, which 
they work. So every man has 
from two to six. The loss 
of one of them means very little 


where another is to be had im-~ 


mediately. -— 

But the loss of a pig— ah, that 
is a calamity!’ To get another 
pig a man must range the jungle 
and catch it when it is little and 
raise it by hand, even to the ex- 
tent of letting it nurse at the 
breasts of his wives, turn and 
turn about with their children. 
So the death of a pig often will 
bring about a murder and that 
murder lead so inevitably to an- 
other that presently the blood- 
letting extends to villages and 
tribes. 

“The village constable says it 
was a pig which started Kapa- 
tea on the warpath,’ Connelley 
continued. “That much was 
made plain to him from what 
the Kapateans howled out to one 
another from the villages on the 
cliffs. I’m rather surprised that 
Kapatea seems to have forgotten 
that only a few years ago we 
had to send a patrol up there 
and make life miserable for them 
until they quieted down. You’d 
think the beggars would be only 
too glad to stay good after that. 
But that isn’t the real mystery 
about this affair. 

“Ordinarily, a mountaineer 
wouldn’t think of traveling at 
night for fear of spirits. That’s 
why they keep sentinels out all 
day, but call them in when dark- 
ness falls. They know that their 
enemies are just as much afraid 


at night as they are and that ° 


ROTARIANS INVITED TO 
DENMARK 


The Copenhagen Rotary Club has 
issued an invitation to the Rotary In- 
ternational, to hold the annual Con- 
vention there in June, 1927, | 

This visit would afford repre- 
sentatives of the different nations a 
unique opportunity for visiting the 
oldest kingdom in the world, sit- 
uated in the geographical center of 
Europe. Within a day and a night 
of Copenhagen, can be reached Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, Milan, Geneva, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Brussels, Rotterdam, 
Stockholm and Oslo. 
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- to reach Mount Yule, turn 


, pile on to half a dozen big ca 
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there is no danger until da ) 
comes again. For some 
Kapatea has shaken off t 
and the warriors are 
around at night and fal 
the Kevezzi folkevag 
That’s another queer ang 
too. Usually, a Papuan do 
his fighting from ambus 
doesn’t come out in the 
all. Yet these Kapatean 
ers are doing that very 
No wonder they've g 
mountains in a turmoil. 
it’s up to you chaps to ge 
bottom of it and put a 
on them. If only oi 
younger man——” 
Abruptly he broke off 
went back to bed. | 
“Will we head straight 
Kapatea’’”’ I asked, as we, 
sought our cots. . 
WING, aie eS a Humble 
“We'll follow our original 


from there, then north to 
tea. Meanwhile, we'll let 
known that we are going 
The bush telegraph will 
rest. Kapatea and Kevezz 
know it inside of a week 
word passes inland from mi 
to mouth, and they'll sin 
down in a hurry. Better 
way, too. You'd think” 
if you’d ever been on. oné 
these punitive patrols. The 
hell. You go into a district 
chase the people from villag 
village, never letting them : 
destroy their gardens, maybe 
eat them up, keep the pe 
dodging around the bush’ 
they get tired and give up. I 
you grab a few of the ri gI 
ers and put them in jail 
awhile. If they happen to k 
policeman, and you can pro 
on any one of them, the 
usually hangs him. ‘Not 
however. Letting them know 
are coming will be just as 
fective—perhaps.” \ 

We loaded our stuff into 7 
government _whaleboat 
morning, set the police a 
oars and watched our 


and set out. 


FROM GUN METAL : 
CHURCH BELLS ~ 


One of the most beautiful s 
of recent dafe and one signifi 
the new era of peace in 
was the consecration of the 
of Cologne Cathedral, whi 
take the place of the old Kai 
glocke” melted down during the 
The new bell, weighing about 
five tons, was led through the s 
hidden in evergreens and 
The streets were lined with hun 
of school children and when ie) 
six notes were struck upon it, a 
bells of the city pealed a welees me 


